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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~—— 

ARLIAMENT meets on Tuesday, and before our next 

issue the debate on the Address ought to have concluded. 
Itis believed that the Queen’s Speech will contain few projects 
of legislation, but the Opposition promise that the Session 
shall be a stormy one. It will probably be distinguished 
by noise, for it will be the last Session of this Par- 
liament, and each Member, especially if he sits for an 
Trish seat, will want to make himself visible to his con- 
stituents; but there may be less hard fighting than is 
expected. It is very difficult for Members with an election 
close at hand to reject popular measures, and electors do not 
resent, as party leaders do, having the legislative bread taken 
out of their mouths. The grant of Local Self-government 
to Ireland is, for example, to our minds, inopportune; but 
neither Tory nor Radical will quite like to tell his constituents 
that he flung out a measure which to the average Englishman 
seems merely a reasonable and proper concession. We anti- 
cipate, therefore, bitter but useless debates on abstract resolu- 
tions, and small proposals looking philanthropic, but no solid 
resistance to the Ministry. Sessions, however, we admit, are 
much like children. They “turn out” for themselves. 








Lord Salisbury was received on Tuesday in Exeter by an 
immense concourse, representing the whole West Country, and 
spoke in the evening in a hall erected forthe occasion, which 
held 10,000 persons. His speech, which we have discussed else- 
where, was a review of the situation, which he found hopeful, 
even as regarded the General Election. Should the Government 
be beaten, however, the House of Lords would do its duty, 
which was to act as trustee for the nation. The clamour of its 
adversaries could not alter that, even if it were true, as he 
himself quite admitted that it was, that the House required 
reform. He declared himself in favour of old-age pensions, 
if only they could be secured without too much burden 
on the community ; and of small holdings, as a. measure for 
the production of Conservatives, provided that it was possible 
tocreate them. He pointed out strongly, that while English 
Radicals believed that Irishmen would accept a moderate 
Bill of Home-rule, the Irish parties themselves united in 
demanding an extreme onc ; and in a fine peroration showed 
how fatal the measure must be to Ulster, which the Irish 
Parliament, after adopting Protection, must tax for the 
furtherance of its schemes, and how completely the prestige 
of Great Britain would be lost within the Empire. It would 
be held to be governed by a people so given up to faction that 
they were willing to surrender provinces in order to secure votes. 
If we allow ourselves to be carried away by sentimental follies 
“which are but excuses for weakness and want of courage, the 
day of our power will be set, and slowly we shall recede from 
the great position” it has taken centuries to win. Our only 


criticism on that prophecy is, that the word “ slowly” is out 
of place, 





Speaking in Bristol on Wednesday, at a working men’s 
dinner, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach declared that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to make next Session “ a working 
Session.” ‘He altogether demurred to the assumption that 
their defeat in Rossendale necessarily involved the loss of the 
next General Election. He remembered very well how, in the 
spring of 1880, the Conservative Party achieved two or three 
notable triumphs at by-elections. The Government of the 
day dissolved, and the result of that dissolution was—im- 
mediately following these by-elections—that they were hand- 
somely beaten.” The Government were acting charitably to the 
Opposition in giving them time to concoct a Home-rule scheme. 
Speaking of Irish Local Government, the President of the 
Board of Trade declared that “he did most anxiously hope that 
it might be possible for Parliament this year to complete its 
work of county government, by extending a measure of this 
kind to Ireland,—not merely because it would be in fulfilment 
of the pledges given by the Government in the early days of 
their administration, but also because ,he thought it was the 
logical and necessary outcome of the whole policy that the 
Government had pursued in the past five years.” We sincerely 
trust that the Government will be able to secure a working 
Session, and only fear that the imminence of the appeal to 
the constituencies may sterilise Parliament. 





On Wednesday, Mr. Henry Fowler, in addressing a large 
Gladstonian gathering in the Guildhall, Plymouth, declared 
that during the past two months there had been “ two well- 
known currents running through the Conservative Party.” 
The “forward” section was anxious for a rural programme, 
the other for Irish Local Government. As to Home-rule, Mr. 
Fowler declared that “they did not mean the Crown to be the 
connecting-link between this country and Ireland; they meant 
the Imperial Parliament to be the connecting-link. Lord 
Salisbury spoke of setting up an ultra-Protectionist Ireland. 
He had wondered whether Lord Salisbury had ever read the 
Home-rule Bill of 1886, and now he was satisfied that he 
never had. That Bill prohibited Ireland in the clearest pos- 
sible language from imposing any customary duties whatever, 
and he ventured to say that any future Home-rule Bill would 
do the same.” This resurrection of the Bill of 1886 should 
be noted by Unionists. As a rule, when we base an argu- 
ment upon that Bill, we are told that it is dead and buried, 
and that we are guilty of misrepresentation in declaring that 
it embodies the Gladstonian idea of Home-rule. The Glad- 
stonians cannot be allowed to represent the Bill as both 
alive and defunct. That would be a characteristic a little too 
Hibernian. 


The new French Tariff came into force on Sunday 
evening, and already a great rise is noted in the price of 
the provisions sold in cities, especially meat and cheap wine. 
It is believed that the resulting discontent may produce 
dangerous consequences, the Socialists all arguing, what is 
quite true, that the whole benefit of Protection goes to the 
man who possesses something, while most of the burden 
is borne by the man who has only a daily wage. We have 
said enough on this strange attempt to “ blockade France 
from within ” elsewhere, but must add here that a widespread 
contraction of business must soon occur, and will affect even 
the financial market in Paris. It is already in difficulties, 
owing to the great losses of the last two years, and makes its 
difficulties generally felt, the weaker houses forcing unpopular 
securities into the market. That is the chief explanation of 
the slow decline in the value of all second-rate securities, 
which is producing so much dismay and suffering among the 
less rich classes of investors. They say nothing, but they are 
hit nearly as severely as English landlords have been, who also 
say nothing. A new misfortune just now, say a genuine 
alarm of war, would produce a true “crash” in Paris, 
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Belgium is in the throes of a very interesting constitutional 
struggle. It is felt that the demand for a larger franchise 
cannot be resisted, and the Liberals, afraid of seeing the cities 
overborne, demand universal suffrage. The Government 
refuses that, but offers household suffrage, provided that the 
Royal Veto may be reinvigorated in a new form,—that is to 
say, the King is to be invested with the right of taking a Re- 
ferendum on important Bills. The effect of this, it is believed, 
will be that on great questions the cities will be paralysed by 
the country vote; and two parties are exceedingly angry, the 
Socialists, because they cannot convert peasant-freeholders, 
and the Old Liberals, who say this is not constitutional but 
plebiscitary government. The Ministry, however, holds to its 
purpose, and will probably carry the Referendum,—first, 
because it has a majority; secondly, because the voters, who 
are not Socialists, but Radicals, think a mass-vote strictly in 
accord with democratic principles. 


Portugal has gone into liquidation. On Saturday, the 


-Minister of Finance made his explanation to the Cortes, 


showing that the Floating Debt has reached the figure of 
£5,100,000, that the annual deficit is £2,220,000, and that some 
£7,000,000 has annually to be paid abroad for interest, Xe. 
He therefore proposed to give the foreign creditor 10s. in the 
pound, either halving his principal or his interest at his own 
discretion ; and to increase the Income-tax on internal bonds 
to 30 per cent. In return, the external bondholder will receive 
a lien on certain branches of revenue. All taxes are to be 
increased by supplementary rates, varying from 5 per cent. to 
20 per cent., according to the sum paid; and all salaries, the 
King’s included, to be taxed in the same proportion. With these 
sacrifices the deficit will, it is believed, be provided for. The 
statement was received abroad at first with applause ; but as it 
is studied, criticism becomes more acrid. The only important 
saving made is at the expense of the public creditor, for the 
reductions will affect only the civil departments, and will be 
abandoned as soon as the Treasury is once more safe. The 
Floating Debt cannot be provided for without a loan; the 
Budget, after all, will be only balanced; and there is no proof 
that in a short time a further slicing of bonds will not be pro- 
posed. The proposal to sell the Colonies has, as we predicted, 
been rejected by the Chamber of Deputies. Altogether, 
though the new Ministry are braver than their predecessors, 
there is a want of thoroughness in their work. 


Do our readers remember the account in Thackeray’s 
“Barry Lyndon” of the cruelty of German military dis- 
cipline? Wherever the satirist obtained his facts, he did not 
over-colour them, for Prince George of Saxony, Commander 
of the 12th Army Corps, has found it necessary to issue a 
circular warning all Colonels that they must check cruelty 
among non-commissioned officers. Some frightful instances 
of torture are given in the circular. One serjeant ordered 
a recruit to raise a can of boiling coffee above his head five 
hundred times, till the wretched man’s muscles gave way, 
and the coffee streamed over his face. A second flogged 
a recruit with a belt till he was carried into hospital. A 
third madea bombardier present arms eighteen hundred times, 
till he fainted from exertion. A fourth ordered men in their 
nightshirts to go through their exercises on a January night, 
and to light cigars while marching at the double; and so on, 
ang so on. The immense power necessarily confided to 
German non-commissioned officers, who have to lick short- 
service recruits into shape at once, develops malignity in the 
cruel, so that even during the reign of the present Emperor, 
general orders on the subject have been twice necessary. No 
wonder that under such circumstances suicide is the special 
disease of the German Army, and that the Socialist leaders 
boast of making converts even in the ranks. 











Fhe Washington Post, General Harrison’s organ, printed 
on Tuesday a long article charging Mr. Blaine with having 
tricked the President with regard to the Chilian dispute. 
The Secretary of State, it alleges, has persistently represented 
himself as friendly to Chili, and as restraining the Govern- 
ment from violent aetion. At a dinner given by Senator Hale, 
Mr. Blaine is alleged to have spoken with extraordinary frank- 
ness. “He denounced the idea that Chili should be treated 
harshly. He said that, although the Valparaiso affair was 
nothing more thana drunken squabble in a disreputable slam, 





signifying nothing, the Chilian Government had alread 
apologised for it many times more than the United States ra 
apologised to Italy for the brutal and barbarous massacre of 
Italians at New Orleans. He characterised in severe terms 
the disposition to exact any further concessions from Chili 
and this at a time when the President had notoriously resolved 
to do that very thing. He declared emphatically that if ih, 
Government adopted such a policy, he wished to be understood 
as repudiating it.” It is possible that all this may be a mere 
invention, but it certainly bears out the persistent rumonrs 
that the President and his Secretary of State have been at 
daggers-drawn over the Chilian business. It is no doubt 
published at this moment to prevent Mr. Blaine’s nominatioy 
at the next Republican Convention. 


The week has witnessed two very serious disasters aj 
sea. On Monday, the morning papers reported that the 
‘Victoria,’ one of the newest and finest ironclads in the Navy, 
and the flagship of the Mediterranean Squadron, had gone 
ashore on the previous Friday, near Platea. On Tuesday, 
they announced that the ‘Hider,’ a huge Atlantic ling 
belonging to the North German Lloyds, had grounded on 
Sunday night on a ledge of rocks—the Black Slopper—off 
the Isle of Wight. We have written on the grounding of the 
‘Victoria’ elsewhere, and will only add here our disbelief 
in the policy of building ships which cost a million, and yet 
have no more strength or durability than any one of the ten 
first-class gunboats that could be built for the same money, 
The ‘Hider,’ which carried 226 passengers, and a crew of 16% 
officers and men, lost her way in trying to steam between the 
Needles and Hurst Castle Point, both lights being rendered 
invisible by the dense fog,—a fact which Professor Tyndall, 
writing to Wednesday’s Times, considers due to the lights 
on those headlands being continuous and not flashing lights, 
Flashing lights, he asserts, impinge upon fog with far greater 
success. The passengers from the ‘ Hider’ were rescued on 
Monday by the lifeboats, whose crews behaved admirably, and 
the crew, with the exception of the Captain and twenty-five 
sailors who elected to remain on board, on Tuesday. The 
steamer in all probability is destined to become a total wreck, 





As we ventured to hope last week, the virulence of the 
influenza epidemic is abating. The report of the Registrar. 
General published on Wednesday, shows that in the week 
ending Saturday last, there were in London 436 deaths 
from influenza, as against 506 in the previous week, 
a decrease of 70,—a sure sign that the worst is over, 
The general death-rate is, however, very high, corresponding 
to an annual rate of 41:0 per thousand. Altogether, there 
were in London 3,355 deaths and 2,643 births. Allowing 
for the increase of population, the births were 154 below 
and the deaths 1,471 above the average numbers in the corre- 
sponding week of the last ten years. Brighton, which 
in the previous return showed so high a death-rate, has 
now one corresponding to an annual rate of only 246 per 
thousand; while Sunderland is down to 18'4, and Birmingham 
and Halifax toabout 19. In all probability, another fortnight 
will see the end of the epidemic. 


We record with deep regret the death on Sunday of the 
great Baptist minister, Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, at the age of 
fifty-seven. He had been ill for many months, and 
though he rallied repeatedly, those who knew that he was 
suffering from Bright’s disease had from the first but little 
hope. His death is a blow not only to his own congregation, 
one of the largest, if not the largest, in the world, but 
to all Protestant Churches. Though not a theologian, and 
scarcely to be classed among great orators, Mr. Spurgeon 
was not only a most eloquent and successful preacher, 
an able administrator of large funds, all devoted to benevo- 
lent work, and a man of most Christian life, but he 
had a personality so strong as to redeem Nonconformist 
Churches from the reproach of producing inferior pastors, 
and to show that Voluntaryism does not necessarily imply 
submissiveness in the teacher towards the taught. Besides 
being a man of deep if narrow piety, Mr. Spurgeon was 4 
shrewd, hard-headed Englishman, full of sense, at moments 90 
brightly expressed that it had all the effect of wit. He 
preached in plain, sometimes even rough English, which went 
straight to the minds and consciences of his vast audiences, 
and his sermons were circulated to hundreds of thousands 
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es of his pithy sentences have become as popular as 

erbs, one of the best and most characteristic perhaps 
ot ; “ Never chew your pills.” If all Ireland could receive 
prs, ne the teaching in that sentence, what a different 


island it would be! 


Scor' 


The Oxford City Council has proved more tolerant than 
many members of the University. On Wednesday, the 
Councillors decided, by a vote of 37 to 16, to accept the offer 
of the Memorial Committee to put up a statue to Cardinal 
Newman, and to provide a site for the same. It was left to 
the Committee of General Purposes to select the spot, in 
conference with the Duke of Norfolk; but it was understood 
that Broad Street, where the statue would look on the ashes 
of Ridley and Latimer, should be barred, although the Rev. 
G. Ogle contended, with a fine appreciation of the situation, 
that this was the very place to choose, as marking the advance 
of Oxford beyond the sectarian hatreds which in bygone ages 
had divided Christendom. The principal new argument 
advanced by Canon Ince, as representing the opponents of 
the statue, was that, religious feeling having been excited, 
the statue would be damaged by the citizens, which, after 
such a menace has been employed, is of course possible. 
The argument in itself is, however, only an assertion 
that Oxford is too uncivilised to allow of the commemora- 
tion of great Englishmen in her streets, and is, if we may 
judge from the decision of her representatives, untrue. It 
would be fatal to the commemoration of any person unpopular 
with the mob; and yet one can easily conceive cases where 
such a person was one of all others most deserving honour. 
We regret to see that the Master of Balliol, who has so often 
distinguished himself by opposition to intolerant feeling, was 
on this occasion on the intolerant side. 





The Times of Tuesday gives the details of Dr. Nansen’s 
projected Polar Expedition. He means to start next year, 
and to make direct for the mouth of the Lena, in Siberia, 
either by the Kara Sea route or by Behring Straits. He 
believes that a current sets from the Siberian coast across 
the Pole to Greenland, as various objects have been discovered 
on the Greenland coast which could only have got there from 
Siberia, or the sea north of it. Dr. Nansen expects to be 
away three or four years, but his ship will be provisioned for 
six. His V-shaped vessel will be about 250 tons, will accommo- 
date twelve men, and will be so strongly built as to be imper- 
vious to ice-nipping. Alcohol will only be taken in the medicine- 
chest or as fuel. He will take apparatus for providing 
electric light,—a great boon in the terrific gloom of the 
Arctic winter. When Dr. Nansen returns from the North 
Pole, he will attempt to get as near as possible to the South. 
We should not be surprised if the expedition at last solved 
the many fascinating mysteries that surround the Pole. It 
undoubtedly will start under good auspices. 





On Monday, Mr. Portal, the British Agent at Zanzibar, 
in the presence of “five thousand merchants of all nations,” 
declared the island a free port, every duty being removed, 
except those on spirits over fifty degrees, and on ammunition. 
The incident is by no means unimportant. It means that 
Zanzibar will become the emporium of East Africa,—a 
position for which she is geographically exactly suited. Before 
long, we shall no doubt hear of a commercial development 
by leaps and bounds, and Zanzibar, like Singapore and Hong 
Kong, will begin to rank among the greater ports of the 
world. Yet, in spite of such object-lessons, we have little 
doubt that the French and Germans will continue the policy 
of crushing their Colonies between the upper and nether 
millstones of maximum and minimum tariffs. 





A new star has suddenly appeared in the constellation 
Auriga, in the Milky Way. ‘The star differs somewhat in 
aspect from the other stars in the field, “ being slightly 
fuzzy, and its light not so piercing.” Whether this new-comer 
of the universe has only sailed into the astronomers’ ken 
for a time, and will be visible only while traversing that por- 
ton of its path in space which is open to view from the earth, 
or whether it has come to stop, is not known. The new star’s 
appearance is, however, a vivid reminder of the terrific possi- 
bilities of Space. It is conceivable that some day a new 
Phenomenon of the heavens as realisable to ordinary vision 


are apt to consider the primal conditions of life may suffer 
revolution. If a sufficiently large and bright star appeared 
opposite the sun, a sort of daylight might become perpetual. 





On Wednesday, a trial was made at Portsmouth of the new 
Swan-Edison torpedo, an engine of war which, if it fulfils the 
expectations of its inventors, will prove of extreme value in 
coast-defence. It is claimed for the Swan-Edison torpedo, 
that it has “an effective range of two miles, at a rate of speed 
of over twenty knots; instant control from a distance by 
electricity, as to starting, stopping, steering, and exploding; 
invulnerability to the shot and shell of an enemy, all but the 
float being under water; absolute trustworthiness in opera- 
tion; the power to dive under or cut through obstructions 
placed in its path; and capacity to carry a charge of 500 lb. 
of the highest explosive, sufficient to disable, if not destroy, 
the largest war-sbip, even if exploded 30 ft. distant, which is 
about the usual limit of netting defence.” The new torpedo 
is sent at the enemy much as is a Whitehead, but it has a wire 
some two miles long attached to it, by which it can be directed 
and firedatany moment. At the trial on Wednesday, the tor- 
pedo while in motion was turned to the right and left, and 
finally made to make an almost complete tour of the ship from 
which it was despatched. If a party of engineers were given 
a store of these torpedoes, and placed at every martello tower 
on the coast, an invasion ought to be rendered impossible. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the new torpedo is 
what the old Somersetshire woman called a “ terrible zite of 
mazeenery,” and may prove useless in the rough-and-tumble 
of actual war. 


Mrs. Osborne, the lady who was the centre of the “ Pearl 
Case,” has returned to England, and surrendered to take her 
trial. She was brought before the Lord Mayor on Friday 
morning, charged with fraud in obtaining £550 from Messrs. 
Spink; but after a painful scene caused by her ill-health, the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, who had kept the Court waiting a 
full hour, withdrew the charge. Mrs. Osborne was there- 
fore liberated; but, at the instance of the Treasury, was 
rearrested on the charge of perjury, and remanded 
at Bow Street till next Friday. It is believed that 
she will plead “ Guilty,” and in that case the sentence 
will depend upon the Judge, without the intermediate 
verdict of a jury. Mrs. Osborne appears to have sur- 
rendered voluntarily, and her husband, who adheres to her 
steadily, deserves every sympathy; but we regret to see 
that a whole machinery of interviews, stories, and leading 
articles has been put in motion to create public sympathy on 
her behalf. She is accused of one of the gravest of crimes, 
perjury in a serious case, and should be tried like anybody 
else. If there are any serious reasons, and of course there 
may be many, why Mrs. Osborne should be exceptionally 
treated, let them be stated in Court. The Press is no more 
entitled to act as the counsel for the defence, than as the 
tribunal which is to pronounce sentence. Weare Americanising 
our ways much too fast. 


. There is something strangely ironic in the following tele- 
gram from Rangoon, which appeared in the Times of Monday : 
—‘“A crowded and enthusiastic meeting of influential Mahom- 
medans has been held here to consider the adoption of 
measures for promoting the Mahommedan religion in Eng- 
land. A committee was appointed to raise funds in suppoit 
of a Mahommedan Institute in Liverpool, and large subscrip- 
tions were promised.” We have repeatedly pointed out the 
certainty that the ideas of Asia would before long exer- 
cise a visible influence in England ; but we certainly did not 
expect to see Mahommedans subscribing for a missionary 
effort to convert our countrymen. They are not likely to 
have much success, the great dogma of Mahommedanism, the 
irresponsibility of God, being as opposed to the thought of 
the West as polygamy is to its morals; but the effort is a 
curious proof of the fervour with which the True Believers 
still hold their faith. They send abroad more missionaries 
than we do, and, as regards numbers, with more success. All 
Chinese Mussulmans, said recently to number five millions, 
are converts of a tolerably recent date. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee eee 
MR. SPURGEON. 


HE Nonconformist Churches, and indeed all Churches, 
have lost in Mr. Spurgeon a man of considerable 
powers and of immense influence, which was persistently 
and strenuously exerted to do good. He was probably 
the most successful preacher to an audience of bourgeois 
who ever lived, and it is not difficult to understand why. 
There is an idea afloat that Englishmen are growing 
sceptical, and as regards one section of the cultivated, and 
the semi-Socialist division of the workmen, it is partly 
true; but the lower division of the middle class, a thick 
stratum in English society, for the most part retains, 
though it does not always follow, its old faith. Its 
members believe in Evangelicalism, qualified by shrewd 
sense, and find in that gospel a sufficient rule of conduct 
in most emergencies of life. They do not, therefore, wish 
their faith to be disturbed, or even much expounded in 
the Scotch way, but to be assumed or expressed clearly, 
and applied to all the contingencies of life by a 
preacher with gifts, the greater the gifts the better, but 
without originality of religious thought. They also desire, 
and this most heartily, that their teacher should be a man 
who believes his message more earnestly than his audience 
do, who is visibly and unmistakably earnest to enthu- 
siasm, who lives straight up to his own principles and their 
ideal, and who is independent enough to rebuke all back- 
sliding with a certain energy. They found all these 
requirements satisfied to the full in Mr. Spurgeon. Gifted 
with a superb voice, said on one occasion, though we hardly 
believe it, to have been distinctly heard by twenty-four 
thousand persons, and possessed by a theology which 
was exactly that of his congregation, the preacher poured 
out before them arguments which, nine times out of ten, 
contained nothing but common-sense applied to religion or 
the conduct of life, but which were so aptly and intelligibly 
expressed, so warmed by conviction, so familiar and 
yet so new, that they made on those who heard them 
all the impression of the loftiest eloquence. They con- 
vinced, if they did not exactly waken, and made thousands 
of ordinary men, exposed, sometimes in an unusual 
degree, to ordinary temptations—the temptation to sand 
the sugar in particular—distinctly stronger to resist 
them. Mr. Spurgeon was, in fact, a Cobden in the 
pulpit, preaching a well-understood form of Christianity 
instead of Free-trade. His English was always admirable, 
though it was sometimes not refined ; he was a master of 
felicitous illustration, drawn often from the homeliest 
things; and he knew how to become impressive, and 
occasionally drive a truth home with the startling force 
which comes from the unexpected. He was not a great 
orator, but he was for his audience a most rousing 
and convincing preacher. The influence of his words 
was, of course, materially aided both by his character 
and the independence of his position. He was the manliest 
of men, never posed, never disguised anything, would 
say his own thought, however unpopular it might be, and 
detested the fads which it has been a fashion of this half 
of the century to add to the Christian law. Believing in 
charity, he practised it, and gave with both hands; but he 
held that men should work for their living, and not sponge 
on the community, and hated the modern feeling of “ pity” 
for the thriftless and the idle. His chapter on Debt in 
his most characteristic book, ‘John Ploughman’s Talk,” 
that cross between the “Proverbs” and “ Poor Richard,” 
embodies the feeling of those austere Evangelicals who 
held that in abolishing imprisonment for debt Parliament 
had relaxed the moral law ; and his opinion about all sorts of 
beggars, was summed up in his apophthegm, “ There should 
be patience and pity for poverty; but for laziness, give 
me a long whip.” He denied that all men were good, 
believing many to be thorough rogues; refused absolutely 
to raise the consumption of alcohol into a moral ques- 
tion; and defied the anti-tobacco maniacs in a sentence 
which, though strictly Biblical, struck critics as gro- 
tesque, and caused scandal even in his devoted congre- 
gation. We doubt if he sought to be humorous in the 
pulpit, though he never avoided humour if it rose in 
his mind; but he could not help talking sense, and the 
sense of a master of strong English often assumes a more 
or less comic form. You see precisely the same thing in 





“ John Ploughman’s Talk,” where many of hie stems” 
sentences, in their crisp and energetic form, rouse iat 
sense of unexpectedness and enlightening incongruity whi 1 
is the foundation of all true humour. Those might a ~- 
his method who would ; he cared nothing, for he was a 
pendent alike by temper and position. It is often xj 
gotten, when Mr. Spurgeon’s repute is carried to the cll 
of Nonconformity—to which, of course, in one way, it . 
tirely belongs—that from a very early period, practically 
from boyhood, Mr. Spurgeon had been emancipated fro 
the great evil of all Voluntary Churches, the dependence 
of the teachers on the taught. Deacons and flock together 
could do nothing to him. He made the Tabernacle ne 
the Tabernacle him ; and if, per impossibile, his congre : 
tion had quarrelled with him, he had only to walk out to 
form instantly and with acclamation as great a societ 
elsewhere. A position of that kind liberates a man: pe 
Mr. Spurgeon, who would have been independent under 
any circumstances, was doubtless emboldened by it tg 
manifest his thorough independence, as, for instance, he 
did—as we think, wrong-headedly and ignorantly—when 
he quitted the Baptist Union for tolerating too much of 
human reason in its interpretation of the Scriptures. Mr 
Spurgeon was helped to independence, too, by his practical 
ability. He cared personally nothing about money; he 
could give away “like a Prince ;” but he had the faculty 
often so painfully absent from the clergy, whether Estab. 
lished or Nonconformist, of managing large pecuniary 
affairs. Thousands might be given him, and it was certaiz 
not only that he would steal none—a trait now practically 
universal in English teachers of religion, who are trusted 
on that point as no priesthood ever has been in the world— 
but that he would spend the money wisely, would waste none 
on fads, and would have as clear a result for his cash as if 
he had been a shopkeeper buying stock. His orphanages 
are models of good management. His independence 
reacted on his spiritual influence, every listener feeling 
that what he said, he said because he thought it, and for 
no other earthly reason, and, combined with his habitual 
abstinence from cant—by which, in this place, we mean 
the utterance of words only because they have a pious 
effect—it gave weight to his eloquence and edge to his 
powers of persuasion. Mr. Spurgeon was a great preacher, 
first of all because he believed, and had the necessary gifts 
to be one; but his powers were visibly enlarged by his 
character, with its energy, its ability, and its determined 
independence. 

Is such an influence a good thing in a community like 
this? We cannot understand how a Protestant can 
answer that question in the negative, and regard the 
kind of contempt with which many excellent Christians 
used to look down on Mr. Spurgeon and his congregation, 
with simple surprise. We regret the narrowness of their 
view of Christianity, particularly as regards its dependence 
on verbal inspiration, and their inability to perceive what 
the place of a visible Church should be in the diffusion of 
a divine message; but what they give and receive is in 
the main true, if Christianity is true, and as regards con- 
duct is absolutely beneficial. Nobody ever was the worse 
man for teaching of Mr. Spurgeon’s. Take the book 
we have already mentioned, “ John Ploughman’s Talk,” 
to pieces, and a critic might detect in it, as he might 
also in Proverbs, a vein of earthly shrewdness rather 
than spirituality ; but suppose any one swallowed the book 
whole, as thousands upon thousands have done, and what 
would he become? A very upright man, though possibly 
a pawky one, with a vein of humble religious feeling, and 
a deep sense that to do wrong is to offend against divine 
laws and degrade oneself. It is not possible that 
teaching which must produce that result can be anything 
but good, more especially among a population like ours, 
which, in its absorption in material things and impervi- 
ousness to ideas, tends to become practically secularist, 
and to believe that nothing is real except the world lying in 
sight around. Mr. Spurgeon knew his audience, and spent 
his life in trying to warm respectability into virtue, and 
acquiescence in Christianity into energetic obedience to 
its commands; and if that is not good work, there is none. 
Whether he fully succeeded or not, is for a higher know- 
ledge than ours to decide; but he turned a vast chapel 
into a sort of college for making good ministers, and made 
of a huge middle-class congregation, drawn together mainly 
by delight in his preaching, an effective centre of all good 
works. That looks, at all events, like Christian succes?. 
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_ 
LORD SALISBURY AT EXETER. 


£ rather wonder that Lord Salisbury agreed to 
speak in Devonshire so near the meeting of 

Jiament. It is wise, of course, to “rouse the West,” 
So jeasant to be received, as Lord Salisbury was, by 
oe atie thousands; but to speak with a Queen’s 
= wh bursting through your pocket is a condition of 
ve which might tax the eloquence of Demosthenes. 
gol not do to discount any surprise in store, it is inex- 
mova to anticipate colleagues in their arguments for 
ing measures ; and of all human beings, English states- 
= most impressed by Hosea Biglow’s advice : 
Don't never prophesy onless ye know,”—for they are 
aware, a8 hardly any one else is, that nobody can predict 
the course of a Session, more especially when all Members, 
knowing that a General Election is imminent, are impelled 
not only to speak but vote with a single eye to their 
constituents’ will. Members may be pining to do 
battle with a Bill in which they see a hundred defects, 
put if one-third of those who vote for them desire 
that it should pass, what can they do but watch their 
opportunity escape them in grudging or genial silence ? 
Lord Salisbury was, therefore, driven off such subjects as 
Local Government in Ireland, Mr. Goschen’s Currency 
Bills, the Labour Question, the prospects of the Session, 
and the Dissolution ; and as these are the burning topics 
of the moment, his speech of Tuesday, though it delighted 
its audience, and is excellent reading for politicians, cannot 
be described as an exciting one. Its closing section was, 
indeed, a masterly sketch of the probable effects of Home- 
rule upon Ulster and the Empire; but as the two parties 
have made up their minds until the General Election arrives, 
ora Bill is before Parliament, Home-rule excites no more 
enthusiasm in popular audiences than the Moral Law. It 
was clever, too, of Lord Salisbury to point out that in 
Rossendale the Unionist vote had risen 5 per cent., and that 
as the Election of 1885 was carried by Mr. Gladstone with a 
total majority of only 200,000, a similar increase in all 
constituencies might give Unionists a majority again ; but 
then, there is no certainty of the increase, and if there 
were, the vote in this country is not taken by plébiscite. 
It is quite possible, if all the great cities vote together, 
that a heavy majority of the population may show them- 
selves Tory, while the majority in Parliament is altogether 
Radical. And while we heartily endorse the statement 
that the House of Lords, even if it ought to be amended, 
must do its duty while it exists, that it is a trustee for 
the nation, and cannot plead in excuse for a breach of 
trust its own old age and fatness, we see little use 
in a repetition of so obvious a truth. Lord Salis- 
bury does not, we suppose, want Unionists in the 
Commons to throw their proper burden on the feebler 
House, and will hardly encourage weak-kneed brethren to 
throng to the polls, as they should do in September, by 
showing that in any event they will have a second oppor- 
tunity of defeating Home-rule. He is entirely in the 
right in his menace, for, in the case supposed, the consti- 
tutional duty of the Lords will be exactly as he describes 
it, todo the best that in them lies for the Constitution 
and the Queen,”—that is, to insist on taking a national 
vote on Mr. Gladstone’s special plan, whatever it is; but, 
after all, our mastering desire is that Home-rule should 
be defeated by the body of electors. Eloquence, to do 
permanent good, must rouse them to a sense of their 
responsibilities for the Empire; and we are not sure thata 
brave attitude on the part of the Lords does not slightly 
lessen the voters’ sense that if a Kingdom is flung away 
by their votes, it is themselves, and no others, whom 
history will condemn and their posterity will curse. 

To us, by far the most attractive thing in the speech is 
the light, the very strong light, which it throws upon 
4 certain uprightness of intellectual character in the 
Premier himself. He understands perhaps as well 
48 any man in England, that the struggie at the great 
Election will be to capture the agricultural labourers, 
Who in the West show a disposition to vote, not 
indeed for Home-rule, which they no more understand 
than the majority in Rossendale did, but for Mr. Glad- 
stone. He perceives quite clearly, and indeed says, that 
they are being caught by promises which are uttered in 
seil-privacy from vans and the like, and in free-and- 
‘asy meetings, and which therefore the leaders, who 
are officially ignorant of them, can with dignity repudiate. | 


| The temptation must therefore have been strong upon 
him, essentially a combative man, to enter upon a sort 
of political auction, to make promises upon his party’s 
behalf, and to try whether he could not “dish the 
Whigs,” like Lord Derby, by a good hearty burst of out- 
bidding rhetoric. Nobody could have made a more 
exciting speech upon the future possibility of the Tories’ 
doing for the labourer what they have done for the factory 
artisan, for nobody knows better where the shoe exactly 
pinches among the country-folk. The speaker would, too, 
have found numerous supporters among his own party, 
many of his friends thinking and saying in print, that 
without some great bid, the battle is for the present hope- 
less. Lord Salisbury, however, did nothing of the kind. He 
went gravely and soberly over the “attractive” propositions, 
showing that he understood them, and that he sympathised 
with many of their objects, but showing also that he under- 
stood where the difficulties lay, and would make no pro- 
mises that he could not perform. He told the advo- 
cates of Parish Councils not only that they would not 
prove amusing enough to stop emigration from the villages, 
but that they would probably add heavily to parish rates, 
which householders and tenants must eventually pay. 
“Parochial rights” may be good things to assert, but 
they must be asserted by law, and law means litiga- 
tion, and litigation, as that hapless lady, Mrs. Large, 
who won her case this week, has just found out, 
means inordinate expense. He entirely sympathised 
with the idea of pensions for old age, “if only it 
could be done;” but “in order to be effective, it 
must be done on sound business principles, and we have 
not yet gone sufficiently into details to know whether that 
can be effected. If it can be done without imposing any 
serious burden on the rest of the community, it will be a 
very great benefit to the poorer and more helpless among 
us. But it will succeed precisely in proportion as it 
observes the rules at which I have already glanced. It 
must be something that will facilitate thrift, because so 
long as it facilitates thrift it will confer unmixed benefit. 
When it goes beyond that line, and consists of presents of 
public money, it will run great risks of the injury which 
always attends legislation of that kind; and I fear 
that its principal object may be frustrated.” Nobody 
can say that this is catchpenny, or that any man who 
longs for a pension for his old father and mother will 
give his vote for Lord Salisbury under the delusion that 
that bribe will be paid at once. And finally, the Premier 
spoke of Small Holdings as if he heartily wished, as he said 
he did, to create them. But he told his audience frankly that 
he did not know that such an experiment would succeed, 
the whole tendency of men in the past having been to sell 
patches of land in order to use the money in a more lucra- 
tive way; and that if it did succeed, the result would be 
very different from what Liberals imagined. He desired, 
he said, a great class of minute landholders, because they 
would be Conservatives. ‘‘ This is no mere theory; it has 
been tried under the most exacting circumstances. In 
Franoe, which has been racked and racked again by 
the paroxysms of revolution, the administrative machine 
has been held together, law has been supported, and 
the whole society has been able, in spite of revolutions, 
to go on, because it was founded on the broad basis of 
what Lord Beaconsfield well called a territorial democracy.” 
There is no trick whatever, not the slightest attempt at 
concealment ; indeed, a frankness at which Tory agents will 
wince, for Lord Salisbury added that if he had such a 
territorial democracy behind him, the whole question of 
rates should be overhauled with the object of throwing 
their pressure off the land and on to the general wealth 
of the country :—‘“ There is no such crying injustice in 
this country as the system which puts upon owners of 
lands and houses the support of the poor, and, where 
there are School Boards, the education of the poor. These 
are matters to which all the wealth of the country ought 
equally to contribute. There is no reason why the holders 
of the 750 millions of Consols should go absolutely free 
and leave to their poorer neighbours, who occupy their own. 
lands or houses, the duty of maintaining the poor and of 
providing them with education.” City merchants and Liver- 
pool shipowners are not likely to be pleased with that ; but 
Lord Salisbury, who relies upon their support, tells them 
plainly that if he had his way, this is the extra burden 





which he would ask them to bear. We are by no means 
sure that we approve the scheme, which, as reported, 
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would lift off the land a burden it has borne so long, 
that half England has been bought and sold under a con- 
viction of its permanence. We cannot help thinking that 
Lord Salisbury complained that, besides the poor-rate, 
which is the ancient burden, the land paid for education, 
which is new; but in any case, an honester speech never 
was uttered before a great audience. It will not increase 
the general appreciation of Lord Salisbury as an election 
agent; butit ought to and will develop the confidence now 
felt in him as a sincere and straightforward politician. 





THE BLOCKADE OF FRANCE. 


O* Sunday night, at 6 o’clock, France, by her own 
voluntary act, was to all intents and purposes put 
under a blockade. That is, following the example set her 
by America, she deliberately shut her gates against the 
produce of the world. The analogy of a city expecting 
immediate investment was almost exact. On such occa- 
sions, the Governor issues an order that, after a particular 
hour on a particular day, the barriers will be closed, and 


no one will be permitted to bring anything into the 


town. For the twenty-four hours before that day, the 
roads and railways are blocked with cattle and pro- 


visions of all kinds, and the merchants and traders 


strain every nerve to fling into the town every sort 
of supply. This is exactly what happened on Sunday 
in France. For a day or two previous, her seaports and 
frontier towns were blocked by a steady inrush of goods 
seeking to avoid the new and well-nigh prohibitive tariff. 
At this moment, there are no less than eight thousand 
barrels of wine lying at Hendaye, on the Spanish frontier, 


and it is calculated that, in all, some fifteen million gallons 
have passed the Custom-House in the course of the last few 
days. France, in a word, is going to try whether, like the 


United States, she cannot shut herself off from commercial 


assistance from the rest of the world. She is possessed 
by the idea that a nation’s road to wealth and pro- 
sperity is to sell as much as possible, and to buy as 
little. Her object is to keep at home the millions that 
are now going to the foreigner, but at the same time to 
gather in as many millions as before by selling to other 
countries. To the eternal law of reason, he that does 
not buy neither shall he sell, she turns a deaf ear, and has 
entered upon one of the most rigid experiments ever made 
in the restriction of international exchange. 


America is so much like another planet, and grows 


so plentifully all the necessaries of life, that the Republic 
may not realise for many years the process of national im- 
poverishment set on foot by the McKinley Tariff. The 


United States has placed herself in the position of a 


blockaded town; but then, it is of a town which has 
almost limitless natural stores, and which never went 
beyond its own confines for any necessary of life. It 
is very different with France. The poor of the French 
towns, and even of many country districts, have become 
accustomed during the last ten or twelve years to drink 
the rough Spanish wines, and this for the very good 
reason that every drop of the real home-made wine can be 
sold to the foreigner at a price far beyond the means of 
the ouvrier. It is the same with meat. Half Paris is fed 
on foreign meat. Every week the carcasses of twenty 
thousand foreign sheep have been consumed in the 
capital. ‘“ The old duty was 3 fr. per 100 kilos., or about 
60 c. per head, but it is now raised to 32 fr. per 100 kilos., 
or 6fr. 40 c. per head.” If, then, foreign meat is to enter 
Paris, it will have to be sold at some 32. more per kilo. 
than at present. Is this an advance in price which the 
people of Paris will find it pleasant to pay? But it will 
be said they will not pay this, nor will the owvrier pay 
any more for his wine now that Spanish wine is kept 
out. ‘In both cases the stopping of foreign competition 


will merely call up the hitherto stunted and repressed 
energies of France, and millions of litres of home-grown 
wine and innumerable flocks of sheep will be produced to 
meet the demand. These new supplies, indeed, will not 
only keep the prices from rising, but will in all probability 
actually reduce them. And for this reason. The millions 
now spent on the foreigner will be kept at home, will 
make capital cheap, and will enable every sort of agri- 
cultural and industrial operation to be carried on 
with greater ease than formerly.” There wants but 
one question to bring this ingenious house of cards 
to the ground. Are there at present millions of 
hectares of good land lying untilled and unoccupied which, 








if the owners were not oppressed by foreion we 
could produce wine ait eee, ana thewnde ie. 
unemployed who might be profitably engaged in ing 
producing and farming? If there are, then it is ten 
arguable that keeping out foreign competition a 
not raise the price of wine and mutton. But it is a mat 
of common knowledge that every acre of France reall v4 
for cultivation is cultivated. If, then, more wine and ya 
sheep are to be produced, land at present used for a 
thing else, and since it is now used for somethin = 
better fitted for that than either for vine-culture or pn 
producing, must be employed to make up the deficieng; 
produced by the stopping of imports. Now, the industri 
thus evicted must either produce things sold to the peo i 
of France or to the foreigner. If to the former, the out : 
of the product in question will be diminished ; its > 
will rise, and the French consumer will suffer. If A the 
latter—i.e., the foreigner—France will lose that pate 
which it is the object of Protection to get into the counien 
In either case, then, there is a national loss. In plain 
English, the French farmers are letting foreigners suppl 
France with a certain amount of mutton and wine, eithe 
because they are producing as much of those things ag 
they can, or because they can produce something else mor: 
profitably. To bribe them, then, to make up a deficiency 
caused by a Protective tariff, must be either to starve the 
nation, or to waste the national resources. This isa dilemma 
from which there is no escape. 

That France will be speedily brought to a sense of the 
folly she has committed, we do not doubt. In the firs 
place—the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph shows that 
this is inevitable—the prices of food will rise in Paris and 
the great towns almost beyond endurance. They are high 
enough already, and an extra 50c. a kilo. on meat would 
be the last straw. Next, since a vast number of French 
peasants merely live off their farms, and sell little or 
nothing, there will be a great many agriculturists who 
will not benefit in the least by the high prices. As soon, 
then, as the vast stores run into France under the old 
tariff have been used up, we may expect a strong reaction 
in favour of Free-trade. It is possible that, since the 
French are nothing if not logical, this reaction may 
be complete, and that nothing will remain but a revenue 
tariff. Time will show. Meantime, it is curious to 
note that the best organs of public opinion in France 
are seriously alarmed. It is not the fashion for French 
newspapers to be pessimistic, the instinct of a French. 
man being to say that his country is flourishing. Yet 
on Monday the Débats used language which fitly portrays 
the gravity of the situation :—‘ We are about to witness 
the progress of a vast and dangerous economic experiment. 
That experiment will not immediately produce conclusive 
results. The immense importation movement which 
stopped only last night at the last minute will doubtless 
for a time disturb the data of the problem. It will be 
seen whether it is possible for our export industries to 
compete in foreign markets with more and more formidable 
rivals when the cost-price will be raised and when they 
find themselves under the immediate influence or the con- 
stant threat of prohibitive duties. It will be seen whether 
at home the new system does not involve the greater dear- 
ness of all the necessaries of life, and whether our ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ assemblies have not cast on millions of consumers 
the heaviest, least proportionate, and most unjust of taxes. 
Sr tienda Fades The Protectionists have carried the day; they 
have imposed their programme; and they will bear the 
responsibility of the venture. Let us only hope that the 
consequences may not be too cruel, that the fortune and 
influence of the country may not receive irreparable 
damage, and that the inevitable reaction may not have too 
long to be waited for.” No word of ours can add to the 
significance of such an utterance. The wiser heads it 
France evidently fear that their country has entered upon 
a path of extreme danger in blockading herself against the 
world. They know, though we do not, what the siege of 
a great city involves, and they perceive that it is precisely 
a siege which France has decreed against herself. 





THE PORTUGUESE LIQUIDATION. 
W* should very much like to know, as a matter of 

historical curiosity, why Portugal is considered to 
be managing her liquidation so very creditably. Cot- 
sidered as a firm with a continuous history, which is the 
only possible way of regarding an unconquered State, ¥é 
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pould say she was managing very discreditably indeed. 
: yerning men have had no insurrection to suppress, 
og to win or lose, no vast and mistaken enterprise 
cod nt the failure of. They have simply ruined their 
— py over-spending, by making incessant additions 
gies ae mortgage, the Debt, and by rendering 
. ard Shich concealed the truth both from their own 
-— and their creditors. They have piled up the debt till 
as ld have been a heavy one for a country with five 
: a mal resources—it is really heavier, revenue for 
poe than that of France, the richest and most 
na purdened of the Great Powers—and they would, if 
a could, have gone on borrowing more. Now that their 
edit is exhausted, they have admitted the facts, and are 
f ring, instead of payment in full, a composition of 
or in the pound, or rather, for that is the truth, a 
romise to pay 10s. if the estate can afford the money. 
They make no allusion to further payments should pro- 
sperity return, as it might if the State worked the mines 
for itself ; and though they offer to surrender assets in 
ouarantee of the composition, the offer, as we shall 
presently show, “is quite illusory. Moreover, they do 
not, as most States have hitherto done, negotiate with the 
creditors, but effect their composition by decree, telling those 
foolish and unlucky persons that, if they do not like the 
terms, they must share the fate of internal creditors, who 
are to be docked a little less, but to be left without such 
yjsible security as there is. That the present Ministry 
have been frank, is true; but as a rule, when bankruptcy 
ig unavoidable, debtors are frank, sometimes frank to 
cynicism ; while as to the reductions in expenditure, those 
are inevitable, and will of themselves effect little or nothing 
beyond making the Civil Service wretched, and a good 
deal more inefficient than it ever was. We have no belief 
whatever in the honesty of starving tax-gatherers. There 
are, it is true, to be new taxes; but they are not 
voted yet, and when they are, they are avowedly in- 
tended quite as much to “protect native industry ”— 
that is, to create an artificial market for native capitalists— 
as to help in repaying to the foreigner the hard money he 
lent on the faith of the promises now discounted at 10s. 
in the pound. 

We do not, be it observed, blame the new Ministry in 
power. They did not create the situation; they do not 
profit, but incur much odium by their frank exposure of 
the truth; and they probably have offered as high 
a composition as they could, on the information 
before them, hope to pay. They have shown 
courage in some of their proposals for taxation, though 
their impét progressif is a tax on the rich, who 
cannot rise in insurrection, or even return Deputies ; and 
they may reasonably have felt that, owing to the dispersion 
of their debt in many capitals, “ negotiations” would take 
so long that they would compel the Treasury to make an 
open and even more calamitous default. But the Ministry 
of an hour is not Portugal, and we cannot see where 
grounds for admiring Portugal as a continuous entity 
come in. Her dynasty ought years ago to have forced 
its Ministers to restrict the ruinous expenditure, even 
if the Sovereign had been compelled to issue a pro- 
clamation to the people stating the truth. Her Par- 
liament ought years ago to have made finance its 
principal preoccupation ; and her statesmen ought years 
ago to have refused to borrow from ignorant bond- 
holders fresh sums of money which, if they were even 
ordinary arithmeticians, they must have known must ulti- 
mately be unpayable. They were all alike more careful of 
immediate convenience and pleasant lives than of financial 
rectitude. It is nonsense to say that is a severe judgment. 
It is the judgment which would be passed upon any private 
fm with the financial history of Portugal, and there is no 
rewon for the exceptional lenity which is so often shown to 
States, and which only encourages extravagant Parliaments 
to believe that waste does not matter much, for even if the 
Worst comes to the worst, bondholders in dread of losing 
all will be so conciliatory that the State will hardly be con- 
demned even by opinion. It is just that secret thought which 
eps the Spanish-American Republics, and every other 
State which spends too much, so comfortable under their 

‘towings, and which may one day induce even some of 
our own Colonies to take refuge from their creditors in a 
‘ulkily muttered apophthegm about inability to pay debt 
nea no rea It is a crime, if you borrow what you are 

never to be able to repay. 





Some commentators on finance, we perceive, praise 
Portugal because, they say, though her Debt is to be 
reduced one-half, valid security is to be given for the pay- 
ment of that half, which shows that Portugal means well. 
She may mean admirable things, and we dare say does 
just now ; but where are these valid securities? Are they 
Customs duties, or receipts from monopolies, or special 
assigned taxes, or what? If they are any of the three— 
or, indeed, anything else except territory—they are not 
worth the paper they are written on. We thought 
even small bondholders understood by this time that 
a property which can never be taken in execution 
is no security for a debt. That is an elementary pro- 
position, one would think, in any pecuniary business, but 
the world seems wholly unable to take it in. The Customs 
duties, and receipts from monopolies, and special taxes are 
just as much at the mercy of the defaulting Parliament 
as the general revenue is ; and if the money is wanted, the 
money will be taken just as much as if it were not ear- 
marked. The State must live, and will live, be the fate of 
its creditors what it may. There are just two valid 
securities which those who lend money to an inde- 
pendent State can obtain, and there are only two. 
One is the military control of the State itself, such 
as Germany maintained in France until her five milliards 
were paid, and such as the Egyptian bondholders 
have for twelve years in fact, though not in theory, 
possessed ; and the other is the desire of the borrowing 
State, no matter whether it arises from morality or from 
calculation, to keep its promises. There never is, and 
never can be, any other security at all, unless, under 
some unthinkable circumstances, it were this. The firm 
which nominally lends the money, and then negotiates 
with the public, might conceivably guarantee the loan, 
which then, up to the extent of that firm’s assets, would 
indeed be “specially secured.” But nobody ever heard 
of such a security being offered, and we venture to 
say that, unless a loan is one day raised to set a 
Principality of Palestine in a going condition, they 
never will hear. The creditors of Portugal will after 
the composition be just where they were before it,— 
that is, dependent on the willingness and power of the 
statesmen of Lisbon to find the money wherewith to pay 
the annual dividends. Probably they will be willing, 
for there is plenty both of honesty and national pride 
among the better Portuguese, and the peasantry by 
whose votes and bayonets they must be supported ; but 
their power will depend upon the condition of the 
floating debt, which the creditors have no hold over, 
upon the internal peace of the State, which the creditors 
cannot secure for a day, and upon Colonial transactions 
which the creditors cannot hear of until they have 
been completed, and the risk of war or insurrection has 
been incurred. 


It is a great pity that special securities should be so 
worthless, for they would, for small or new States, be a 
splendid resource. So exceedingly low is the interest now 
demanded for money, if only it is absolutely certain, 
that most of the overburdened or insolvent States of 
the world would, if they could give absolute security, 
pawnbroker’s security, for their debts, at once be sol- 
vent again. The creditors of Spanish-American States, 
Portugal, Greece, and the like, would be quite satisfied with 
a composition of 2 per cent. in certain cash, while States like 
Russia and Italy could on the hypothesis raise any amount 
at 3. But then, the thing sought cannot be obtained. 
Human intelligence cannot devise an absolute security 
which a State can give, and yet leave itself independent. 
It might give a security for two or three years, on the plan 
of a banking reserve, by piling up a sum of money ina 
foreign bank to be held under lien to the creditors, and we 
rather wonder that has never been attempted; but of per- 
manent security no State possesses any which it could 
not by decree make insecure. There is no getting out 
of that dilemma, and all the plans offered for doing it are 
so many deceptions intended to delude the public into 
believing the impossible. No State in the world probably 
has anything like the wealth of Holland; but Holland 
itself has nothing to offer that Portugal has not, except, 
indeed, a moral certainty that while Dutchmen govern 
their own affairs, they will starve before their creditors 
will. That “special security” is valid, though it is in- 
tangible, and there never can be any other. 
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THE STRANDING OF H.MS. ‘ VICTORIA.’ 


To week opened with the news that the ‘ Victoria,’ 

the flagship of the Mediterranean Squadron, one of 
the newest and most powerful vessels in our ironclad fleet, 
was fast aground on an obscure islet off the West Coast of 
Greece. This disaster, by which a ship which could not 
be replaced in less than two years, and which last 
week existed as a fighting force representing not 
much less than a million sterling in material, with a 
picked crew of officers and seamen, vanished in a 
night, perhaps for ever, from the first line of national 
defence, has apparently caused less excitement than the 
wreck of a German steamer off the Needles; though such 
a blow, coming at the outbreak of a European war, would 
shake public confidence with the force of a national 
calamity. No doubt the absence of comment at a 
moment when the temporary or total loss of one of our 
finest ships does not happen to coincide with a time of 
public danger, is only a suspension of judgment, though 
the vague and meagre nature of the details which have been 
supplied from Malta, almost suggest the idea that the naval 
authorities mistake the public unwillingness to censure in 
ignorance of the full facts, for indifference. For six days 
after the vessel stranded, during the greater part of which 
time she has been attended by the‘ Hecla,’ the ‘ Phaeton,’ and 
by other vessels under the sole control of the naval authori- 
ties, nothing has transpired as to the cause of the disaster, 
and very little of the daily change in her condition. The 
position of the vessel was at first vaguely stated to be 
“near Platea, Greece,” there being at least three islets of 
that name on the Greek coast. Subsequently, the place of 
the stranded vessel was defined as being near Dragomestre, 
on the Western Coast of Greece; and inquiry at Lloyd’s 
gives the actual position of the ‘ Victoria’ as twenty- 
five miles north-west of Missolonghi, on or near the 
Echinades Islands, by the mouth of the River Achelous, 
at the extreme outer entrance to the Gulf of Patras, off 
a coast studded with rocks, shoals, and islands innumer- 
able. The nearest port of any size is Patras, at a distance 
of some thirty miles, from which help was at once sent by 
the British Consul; and by this time the wild Acharnanian 
coast is no doubt crowded with vessels seeking to render 
assistance to the stranded ironclad. The ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
the tug ‘Sampson,’ and the ‘Scout’ (with Sir George 
Tryon, the Admiral in command of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, on board), have started from Malta, hulks and 
steamers have arrived from Patras, and a “ salvage 
steamer” has been despatched from Constantinople. It 
is stated at Lloyd’s that there is “a fair chance of her 
refloating ;” but the task before the rescuing vessels 
isa heavy one. The public have had greater opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the structure and appearance 
of the ‘ Victoria’ than with that of most of our ironclads. 
Her launch from Messrs. Armstrong’s yard at Elswick in 
the Jubilee year led to a very full description of her size 
and qualities. The fine model of the ship, on the scale of 
an inch to the foot, in the Naval Exhibition, attracted 
crowds of visitors; and the subsequent mishaps to her 
110-ton guns are also fresh in the public mind. Such 
familiarity with the size and proportions of this splendid 
ship will not lighten the misgivings which the last account 
‘telegraphed of her position on the rocks suggests. She is 
described as being aground as far as her funnel, a distance 
which covers nearly half her total length. The rocks have 
pierced her double-bottom, and she has five hundred tons 
of water in her. Even when the leak is stopped, and this 
water pumped out by the vessels alongside—her own 
pumps and engines being probably flooded out—the status 
quo will only have been restored, and there must still 
remain the task of dragging a vessel with a displacement 
of thirteen thousand tons off a ledge of rock. In order to 
avoid tearing out her bottom, the ship must be lightened, 
and it is said that fifteen hundred tons have been removed 
from her. This may be so. But forward, where she is 
aground, there is very little weight which can be with- 
drawn. It is not impossible that the two 110-ton guns in her 
turret may be removed by vessels alongside, if the position 
of the ship is such as to allow them to be withdrawn from 
the covering turret; but besides her anchors and the 
ammunition for these guns and stores for consumption, 
she carries little other removeable weight forward. The 
coal, the heavy auxiliary armament, and ammunition for 
the quick-firing guns, are mainly abaft the funnel, where 





the vessel floats in ten fathoms. The extremely slight: 
and fall of the tide in the Mediterranean further ‘ae 
the advantage which is usually derived in other = 
from lightening any portion of a stranded vessel of ; 
cargo ; though, at the same time, the absence of dan s 
the ship straining or breaking up as the support o 
water is withdrawn, gives her certain advantages whid 
are increased by the great structural strength of 
ironclad. ” 
Whether the ‘ Victoria’ is floated or lost, or whether 
like the ‘Sultan,’ she is to be fished up by foreignen 
and brought home to lie, like that fine ship, in 
dockyard, a huge mass of rusty scrap-iron, time vil 
show. Meanwhile, there are points of resemblance jy 
the case of these two naval disasters which can 
not fail to suggest plain and cogent reasons fo ; 
searching and a public inquiry into the stranding of th, 
‘ Victoria.’ So far as the facts which led to the strandip 
of the ‘ Sultan ’ were allowed to transpire, it was impossible 
to avoid the inference that the loss of that vessel was dy: 
not to any of the unseen and_ unavoidable dangers of th, 
sea, but to a certain imprudence, which might be calla 
by a harsher name. The ‘Sultan,’ drawing 27 ft, o 
water, was sent into a narrow channel, so narrow that the 
lead had to be kept going continually, to fire her torpedoes 
the reason alleged for risking the ironclad being that the 
torpedoes would be more easily recovered in the Comin 
Channel than at sea. Fortunately for those in command, 
unfortunately perhaps for the service, the rock on which 
she struck proved to be one not marked in the chart; anj 
this fact was so far allowed to weigh against the broade 
and more obvious imprudence of taking such a ship into 
such a position, that the loss of the vessel has, it is under. 
stood, in no way involved those in command in censure or 
subsequent professional disabilities. Perhaps, when a 
inquiry has informed the public as to the instructions 
which led to the stranding of the ‘ Victoria’ among the 
reefs and islands of Acharnania, similar particular cir. 
cumstances may be found to excuse the fact. Ther 
may even have been cogent reasons which made it 
necessary for the flagship of the Mediterranean Squadron, 


in the absence of the Admiral at Malta, to thread the 


narrow and treacherous seas within the Ionian Archipelago, 
which, if common report is true, have never been 
surveyed for navigation by vessels of her size. But it 
should at least be made clear that the first duty of 
British Captains is to keep their ships off the bottom. The 
growth of the modern ironclad renders the recognition of 
this plain fact daily more imperative. If ships are to 
grow in size till the control of their complex mechanism 
becomes a task beyond the working of a single brain, and 
the loss of a single vessel bears the proportion to the 
strength of a fleet which that of a whole division does to 
the force of an army, it becomes the first duty of the 
commander to give a wide berth to possible danger. 
“Shaving the shore,” and venturing into unsurveyed 
waters, are unpardonable offences. No great ironclad now 
goes unattended by satellites; and where doubt arises, it 
is always possible to send one of these ahead to take 
soundings. This difference alone makes any comparison 
between the stranding of a first-class ironclad and 4 
passenger-vessel like the ‘Eider’ untenable. Such 
comparisons will no doubt occur; but they may le 
dismissed at once. The Atlantic liner has to m 
“to time.” She has to take het place in a fierce com- 
petition for freights and passengers. Time is an objett, 
money is an object, and her course is fixed by the requir 
ments of trade and traffic. The costly ironclad in time of 
peace is exposed to none of the dangers so created, unless 
she be so exposed by want of judgment or want of knov- 


ledge. When the conditions of ironclad-construction wert 


still unsettled, disasters like the loss of the ‘Captain, 
though deplorable, were not disgraceful. But since then, 
the conditions of their safe navigation have been thoroughly 
mastered. The grim forebodings of the unknown han 

which, shortly after the loss of the ‘Captain,’ chalked 
the ‘ Sultan’s’ side, when that vessel was about to leave 
port on her first voyage: ‘‘ Any person having letters for 
the ‘Captain,’ can send them out by the ‘ Sultan,’” would 
never have come true if our officers had realised that theit 
first duty is to keep their ship afloat. The old regulation 
of the service, which insists that every Captain who hai 
lost his ship, from whatever cause, be held a prisoner wat 

released by court-martial, does embody this demand; 4 
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hoped that, whatever is the result of the inquiry 
tranding of the ‘ Victoria,’ it will leave it beyond 
t such is still the view held in the Navy as to the 
ts for the command of her Majesty’s ships. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ELECTRIC FORCE. 

F the beautiful experiments exhibited at the Royal 
I Institution by Mr. Tesla, the able lieutenant of Mr. 
Baison, are of practical value, and not the mere play- 
things of the lecture-room, we may be on the eve of some 
of the greatest discoveries that the world has ever seen. 
What mankind want during the waking hours of the 
night is not a glow in the darkness, however intense, but 
4 suffusing, pervading illumination. They want, in fact, 
sunshine at night. But this, it seems, is what Mr. Tesla 
's on the eve of offering to us. At his lectures at the 
Royal Institution, the following striking experiment was 
shown. It consisted “‘ in joining two sheets of tinfoil, one 
over the lecturer’s head, the other on the table, to the 
poles of his generator. The space between these two 
sheets immediately became electrified, and a long vacuum- 
tube waved about in it, without attachment to any con- 
ductor whatever, glowed in the darkness like a flaming 
sword. This experiment was intended to illustrate the 
possibility of rendering an entire room so electric, by 
plates in the ceiling or under the floor, that vacuum-bulbs 
placed anywhere within it would yield a light.” In 
other words, we shall be able to fill our rooms with the 
potentiality of light, and then be able, by the simple 
introduction of vacuum-tubes, to obtain any quantity of 
light. Those who want real daylight, and daylight, be it 
remembered, without heat, will be able to run a vacuum- 
tube round the whole length of the cornice, and so obtain 
a diffused illumination of almost any brilliancy. The 
relief to our eyes, were such a condition of things rendered 
practical for ordinary houses, would be immense. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose that a strong light 
is bad for the eyes. Staring at a bright jet of flame point- 
blank is bad, just as staring at the sun is hurtful to 
the eyes; but in practice no light that falls on the 
book can be too strong for healthy eyes. The proof 
of this is simple enough. Every one admits that it 
is better to read and work by daylight than by arti- 
ficial light; but whoever got artificial light of any- 
thing like the strength of daylight? Read by the most 
powerful of lamps in a darkened room, and then let the 
shutters be opened, and you will find that the light on 
your book, though you may be sitting close to your lamp, 
isat once greatly intensified. If, then, we fill our rooms 
with electricity, and draw off a daylight supply in our 
vacuum-tubes, we shall be saving, not injuring our eyes. 
It will be said, perhaps, that if the electricians perfect their 
appliances, and make electric lighting cheap, easy, and 
some twenty times more effectual than it is at present, 
the world will still be the loser, and for this reason. 
The presence of darkness compels a cessation of human 
labour, and so imposes a certain amount of rest on 
the poorest of mankind. But if night can be turned 
into day, men will be tempted to forego their rest, and 
thus the new discovery will only bind men more closely 
than ever to the chariot-wheels of toil. Possibly this 
argument may have had something in it when it was first 
used by a protesting and primitive philanthropist dis- 
gusted to find that an enterprising brother-troglodyte had 
sat up to finish his canoe by the flickering and precarious 
light of a resinous pine-branch. The friend of cave-man 
doubtless pointed out that from this small beginning 
would flow endless toil and misery to the sons of 
men ; and in the instinctive horror of night-work possessed 
by all unsophisticated persons, we can catch an echo of 
that primordial sermon. It was of little avail, however, 
and the more man progresses in civilisation, the more he 
insists on stealing life from the hours of darkness. The 
argument that electric daylight might prove a curse 
lnstead of a blessing, comes too late. Men have already 
Seve on working at night ; and therefore the better the 
ight, the better they will bear the burden of their toil. No 
Ne who has seen a couple of village carpenters working 
ate to finish a coffin by one dip-candle can doubt that 
~ cheap light would enormously decrease the physical 
ardships of the poor. If factories and workshops could 
; made as light as day by electricity, not a few of the 
P Ysical ills from which our Operatives suffer would be put 
tend to, While dealing with Mr. Tesla’s experiments, 





we must not forget to notice the very curious facts con- 
nected with his generation of light in a vacuum-tube without 
the use of connecting-wires. The lecturer stands in “an 
electrostatic field” capable of illuminating a lamp without 
wires, and feels nothing. Nay, more, he holds a vacuum- 
tube in one hand, and touches “a terminal” with the other, 
a process which makes him “the channel for a current at 
something like fifty thousand volts,” and yet does not 
receive the slightest injury. Yet, strangely enough, a 
current of one-five-hundredth of this intensity would be 
enough to destroy him altogether. For some incompre- 
hensible reason, the greater the “ pace” of the electricity, 
the less its effect on the human organism. 


If the electricians give us sunshine at night, they will have 
bestowed on mortals a godlike gift. We want, however, 
something else from the electricians even more than that. 
It is a something they have often tried to give, but have 
never yet succeeded in bestowing on us,—a practical 
electric motor. In the first place, we want a motor which 
will supersede horses for the traction of light vehicles. 
Imagine the convenience of electric cabs and omnibuses ! 
At present, not only five million inhabitants have in London 
to be fed and watered and provided with air and light and 
room, but half-a-million horses. If these could be dispensed 
with, the saving would be enormous. Nor would the saving 
in keep be the only convenience. Carriages and carts with- 
out horses would take just half the room now occupied. 
Electrical traction would therefore put an end to the 
congestion of traffic which is so serious in many thorough- 
fares. Instead of a cab, we should have a light arm-chair 
on wheels, with a seat in front for the driver, which 
would carry us in safety at eight miles an hour. Quite as 
great is the need for a good electric motor for house-work. 
It is no good to talk about setting up in our houses neat 
little dynamos that a housemaid could learn how to work 
in a few hours. The housemaids never would learn, 
and we should soon find the neat little dynamo standing 
rusty and dust-grimed in the area, forgotten of man and 
maid. If electricity is to be any good in the house, it 
must come in ready in a box,—potted energy which can be 
applied, like grease, wherever it is wanted. In this shape 
it may have a hundred uses. The footman, instead of 
turning the knife-machine, will connect it with the electrical 
motor, the cook will use it to turn the handle of the egg- 
whisk, the coffee-roaster, and the coffee-grinder, and to 
turn the meat. In the laundry it will do our mangling 
and ironing. In the stable it will clip the horses, and in 
the gardener’s department pump the water and cut the 
lawn. Everything, in fact, that now revolves by the 
exertion of muscular effort, will be arranged to turn by 
electricity. When the electricians have given us the 
household motor, and not till then, shail we be able to say 
that man has chained the thunderbolt, and made it an 
obedient slave. 





THE PRUSSIAN STRUGGLE OVER EDUCATION. 


HE speakers on the Education Bill in the Lower 
House of the Prussian Parliament seem to have 

been curiously indifferent to the real blot in its provisions. 
That blot is not only real but serious. The Bill is framed. 
so as to be an instrument of positive injustice at first 
starting. It conflicts with the most sacred of natural 
obligations, the obligation of a parent to bring up his 
child in what he holds to be the best way, and substitutes 
the State for the parent as the deciding authority what 
that best way is. No tyranny can be greater than this. 
It is in principle identical with one of the worst abuses 
of slavery, the power of the master to take the child 
from the mother and make it over to another owner. 
It is true that this injustice is inflicted, so far as 
this Bill goes, on only a feeble minority. The convinced 
atheists—the atheists to whom all religions are alike 
distasteful—are a small and unattractive sect. The greater 
number even of professed unbelievers are probably content 
to see their children brought up in some recognised creed, 
and to leave it to their good sense, as they grow older, to 
emulate their fathers’ emancipation from conventional 
superstitions. But the smaller and less attractive a 
minority is, the more it needs the protection of the 
law; and though larger minorities may think them- 
selves safe from similar attacks, they can never be wise 
in accepting a principle which may be turned against 





themselves whenever they happen to be unpopular. As 
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we have already pointed out, there is nothing except 
convenience to prevent William II. from declaring that in 
a Protestant State like Prussia, the profession of some 
form of Protestantism is an essential element of citizen- 
ship, and that though Catholicism may be tolerated, 
it cannot be allowed to perpetuate itself by the maintenance 
of Catholic schools. Of course it is not likely that the 
German Emperor will ever take this line. But things 
searcely more unlikely have happened, and the Prussian 
Catholics cannot, we should say, afford to give their con- 
sent to a principle which may so easily be applied to their 
disadvantage. Apparently, however, they feel no un- 
easiness on this head. Hither because they have no fellow- 
feeling for atheists who are to be forced to have their 
children taught what they themselves have renounced, or 
because they wish to propitiate the Emperor by accepting 
the Bill en bloc, or because they think that the objectionable 
clauses are those by which he sets most store, they have 
remained perfectly mute. 

Stranger still, the Liberals have been mute also. Not, in- 
deed, as regards the Bill generally. On the contrary, they 
have denounced its main provisions with quite extraordinary 
violence and unanimity. But it is not the wrong done to 
atheists that has moved them. All their hostility has been 
directed against the machinery provided for giving Prussian 
children the education their parents wish them to have. 
That an atheist should have no more voice in the bringing 
up of his children than is involved in making his choice 
between several religions which he regards as equally 
false, seems to them a trifle by the side of the terrible fact 
that the religious instruction in the denominational schools 
contemplated by the Bill will be under the control of the 
clergy. That a Catholic parent, for example, may fairly 
wish his child to be brought up a Catholic, or that a 
Lutheran parent may fairly wish his child to be brought up a 
Lutheran, the Prussian Liberals seem willing to admit. 
It would be better, no doubt, if these poor benighted 
people could rise toa nobler conception of education, could 
give all their attention to the child’s growth in secular 
knowledge, and could leave him to pick up his religion 
at home. But this they have apparently given up as hope- 
less. They see that there are people who insist on mixing up 
religion and education, and deny that education deserves the 
name unless it includes religion, and that, this being so, 
it is useless to struggle against facts. But when 
these reactionaries make another step backwards, and 
want to leave the religious teaching of their children in 
the hands of the clergy, the Prussian Liberals feel that it 
is time to make a stand. ‘“ We Protestants,” says Pro- 
fessor Virchow, “ have conquered the great privilege which 
has up to now been recognised, that laymen have a right 
to form their own judgment on religious questions.” 
How this privilege is interfered with by the Educa- 
tion Bill, Professor Virchow does not condescend to 
explain. Who is it that is injured by the clauses which 
place the religious teaching in elementary schools under the 
control of the clergy,—Catholic or Protestant? It cannot 
be the child, for the right of lay men and lay women to form 
their own judgment on religious questions can hardly extend 
to lay boys and lay girls. They must for the moment be 
content to take their religion from their parents. Nor can 
it well be the parents, since the fact that they belong to 
this or that creed may fairly be taken as evidence that 
they accept the status and functions which their creed 
assigns to its ministers. If Catholics are to be permitted to 
have their children taught the rudiments of Catholicism in 
their elementary schools—and this much apparently the 
Prussian Liberals are prepared to concede—why should they 
be forbidden to have them taught those rudiments by or 
under the direction of the clergy? It is the merest in- 
consistency to leave the teaching of religion free, but to 
couple the grant with a provision that the teaching shall 
not be given by those who are presumably the best 
qualified for the task. 

Probably, however, the Liberal objection is not really 
directed against the Catholic priesthood. 
like is the similar place which the Bill assigns to the 
clergy of the established religion. An Established Church 
is not, as a Voluntary Church for the most part is, composed 
of men who accept its doctrines and its discipline. On 
the contrary, it is composed of men of many shades of 


opinion, who, while they do not wish formally to separate | thus obtain by exchange sufficient for their wants, 
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what it commands. It is these men who dislike cle 
vention in elementary education, because in a majorit 

cases that intervention tends to give to the education 
dogmatic character which they dislike. If they can kee te 
clergy out of the schools, and leave the religi Dth 
tion to the ordinary masters, there is a good chance tha 
it will become colourless and general. The g¢j 
will be denominational, but the teaching will }e “ 
denominational. We do not blame the Prussian Libent 
for preferring this arrangement. If they are yo; 
harmony with the doctrines of the Established Chun, 
it is perfectly reasonable that they should dislike th, 
children being instructed in them. But they have . 
right that we can see, to objecting to the teaching of they 
doctrines in Church schools. Their proper course jg ;, 
dissociate themselves from a Church in whose doctrine 
they have ceased to believe. If they have not the cours, 
to take this step, they ought not to complain of the oy 
sequences their timidity entails on them. ' 


At the same time, it must be admitted that, whethe 
the dislike of clerical intervention in education is reas, 
able or unreasonable, it is one which is very generally {el 
in Continental countries, and in going directly counter ty 
it, the Prussian Government is making for itself a fy. 
midable enemy. It is difficult to estimate the strength of 
the Opposition in this instance, because the Bill has brought 
about a new division of parties. The old “ Cartel” party 
which so long supported Prince Bismarck and fought th: 
Centre, is broken up, the Conservatives going with the 
Government, the National Liberals with the Opposition, 
For the first time, therefore, in recent Prussian history, 
there is a possibility—as yet it is hardly more—of a united 
Liberal Party. National Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, 
are all agreed in disliking this Bill ; and though their con. 
bined strength will not, it is calculated, be sufficient to 
defeat it, it may greatly reduce the Government majority, 
Possibly, if the Emperor believed in the ultimate cohesioy 
of this majority, he would be slow to do anything to create 
it. But he has good reason for feeling sceptical o 
this point. Agreement on the question of elementary 
education does not imply agreement on anything else, and 
the moment this question is out of the way, the elementsof 
the new Opposition are likely to be as much estranged as 
ever. We are inclined to think, therefore, that the 
Government will abide by their Bill, in the conviction that 
any harm it may do them will not be of long duration. 
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THE STORY OF KAWEAH. 
E have been greatly amused and interested by reading 
a letter, published in the Weekly Examiner of Sau 
Francisco on December 3rd, 1891. Its writer, Mr. Burnette 
G. Haskell, we take, from his own description of himself, to 
be a fairly educated American farmer, and from internal 
evidence—there is plenty of it, for the letter fills seven closely 
printed columns—to be a man under thirty, possessed of a 
fine nature, and that peculiar, part gentle, part sardonic, 
American humour which shows itself rather in the eyes than 
in the smile. His object is to record the history of the colony 
of Kaweah, and we do not know that we ever read anything 
more instructive or more melancholy. It appears that about 
1885 a number of young American farmers, of whom Mr. 
Haskell was one, all of them possessed with the idea “that 
the abolition of poverty, when accomplished, meant the happi- 
ness of the people,” resolved to realise the dream dreamed by 
Mr. Bellamy in “ Looking Backward,” and establish a com- 
munity in which all should work, all should be equal, the 
tyranny, and indeed the existence, of capital should be 
abolished, and men freed from the demoralising syste 
of competition were to live a “collective” and happy 
life, “ruled by no class, but by the people.” Some forty 
in number originally, they were joined at intervals by 
others who raised the number of members to five hundred; 
and in 1887 they resolved to settle on the slopes of Mount 
Whitney, a wood-covered ridge in California. There, ™ 
a beautiful climate upon the edge of a primeval forest, 
they intended to cut a broad mountain-road from the 
river into the woods, and then becoming lumbermen, to sell theit 
logs to the towns springing up in the plain below them, and 
which in- 


themselves from the State Church, are yet, for various | cluded nothing not perfectly simple, except a somewhat refined 
reasons, very far from believing what it believes, or doing | education for their children. Though regarded with some 
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by the Government, apparently as Socialists of a 
new kind, they obtained their grant, and pitching a kind of 
tent-city in which to live, they began the construction 
of their grand yoad. At first they had many advantages, 
at indeed, they possessed some down to the very end 
of their experiment, which lasted nearly four years. The 
settlement they had chosen was perfectly healthy and 
singularly beautiful, so beautiful that picnicking became a 
gerious temptation and obstacle to progress ; the supply of 
timber was endless, and the whole region was full of marble 
and rich ores ; the community contained men and women of 
every grade of culture and every kind of occupation, and all 
its members were animated with the hope of living, in strict 
simplicity, a natural and peaceful life, much elevated above 
the strivings of the competitive wild-beast dens predominant 
both in Europe and America. From first to last there was 
no crime, no fighting, no efforts to swindle one another and 
the world. There was also no drinking, for although a charge 
of that kind was once made against the scttlement, it was 
traced, and found to be due to the fanaticism of one teetotal 
lady, who confessed her misrepresentations, and justified them 
because she had seen one teamster drink one draught of moun- 
tain wine, and held that to be the inevitable beginning of 
nniversal drunkenness. Moreover, there was not only a 
willing but an eager market for the lumber; and though 
the traders would not take the tickets in acknowledgment of 
labour which had been substituted for money, they would and 
did furnish supplies in return for well-squared logs. The settle- 
ment, though badly housed, never wanted for plain food, and it 
possessed one supreme advantage which has usually been 
wanting insuch communities. The women were of the best, and 
after one fierce effort to cut off their skirtsand turn them into 
leggings, a rebellion summarily snuffed out by male ridicule, 
they subsided into their natural position as heads of house- 
holds, and ministrants to the domestic wants of the com- 
munity. “I have no words except of praise for the women of 
Kaweah; the men did most of the gossiping, kicking,* and 
loafing; the women were uniformly kind, cheerful, hard- 
working, and patient. They cooked, washed, baked, sewed, 
canned fruit, and on one notable occasion when the mill- 
camp was deserted by the men, who went below ‘to attend a 
meeting,’ they fought a forest fire for twenty hours, and by 
their heroic work, attested by burned and bleeding hands and 
faces, saved that glorious plateau for posterity. An accom- 
plished landscape-artist worked for months at the wash-tub, a 
graduate of three conservatories of music did the cooking for 
days when there was a strike in the restaurant. Every year 
others picked and canned hundreds of pounds of fruit for the 
winter on shares from adjacent ranches. Others packed 
shingles, kept vegetable gardens, raised chickens, and set type 
inthe printing-office. I have seen a woman getting in firewood 
with an axe and bucksaw in plain sight of thirteen men 
gathered for six solid hours around a stump excitedly dis- 
cussing a rule of order improperly construed at the last 
meeting.” Here, then, were all the conditions which are 
required by Socialists for an Utopia, a fine climate, perfect 
sanitation, the means of obtaining the wished-for kind of 
subsistence, and a population in which, while all were edu- 
cated and full of the “collective” idea, the women were 
industrious, cultivated, “fitted to their environment.” 
Nevertheless, from the moment the great road was finished, 
and Mr. Taylor, who, as an engineer, was necessarily almost 
despotic, resigned his command, the settlement was a ghastly 
failure. Human nature rose in its might against an artificial 
system, and prevailed. The ancient laws proved too strong 
for the new theorists. The equality of all abolished or inter- 
terad with direction ; government by a general meeting proved 
not only inefficient but vacillating; the changes in office were 
ieessant ; and everything, from wood-cutting and viticulture 
to keeping the books, was done as badly as it was humanly 
Possible to do it. The vines were left without water; and 
the account-books, kept on three successive and conflicting 
eyeteme, were almost unintelligible. The men were all 
average” people, and human nature, released from dread of 
any of its natural whips—hunger, competition, ambition, and 
anthority—was found greatly to prefer loafing, bickering, 
‘nticising, and speech-making, to either hard or regular 
work. In vain did the better members of the com- 
atuity remonstrate, in vain did the traders of the plain 
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Kicking” is Mr, Faskell’s word, or a local word, for “ bickering,” 





implore and threaten; hard work, the work, as Mr. Haskell 
phrases it, “of driven men,” could not be got out of 
the majority; and when the experts measured the results 
of a season’s labour, instead of the total of 2,500,000 ft., which 
ought to have been sawn, they found that only 250,000 ft.— 
one-tenth—had been completed, and that at a cost in inefficient 
labour and food which made every 1,000 ft. a dead loss of $8. 
Voluntaryism in labour, pleasant brotherhood instead of 
servitude, even the great principle of every man working for 
himself, a true partner in profit as in toil, had all proved utter 
failures to produce obedience to disagreeable necessity. Why 
work hard, when all were working, and there was food 
for all? As it happened, except Mr. Taylor, there was 
no one in the community qualified by natural gifts to 
take idlers morally by the throat and make them work; 
and therefore, authority in the person of capitalist and 
foreman being absent, the colonists just abstained amiably 
from working. Nay, they were not even amiable. Nothing 
promotes jealousy like a total absence of grades, and 
the men as well as the women bickered fiercely, the former, 
in particular, rebelling at every opportunity. The slightest 
grievance caused an appeal to the General Meeting; the 
General Meeting at once cured the grievance by electing 
new officers ; and, practically, anarchy was enthroned. Even 
the schools broke down. Education had been a favourite 
idea of the community, as it is of all social reformers, 
and they set up schools enough,—a kindergarten, a com- 
mon school, a higher school, and an art school, with 
apparently competent instructors; but it was all of no use. 
Discipline was absent; corporal punishment was pronounced 
“barbaric;” the children had their own way, and their 
way was to attend or not as they liked, to learn or not 
as they pleased, to call their teachers by their “ first 
names,” and whenever reproved, to appeal to the General 
Meeting, and have them summarily sent back once more to 
the wash-tub. Even the editor—for of course the community, 
being American, printed a paper—was, we gather, often 
changed—though Mr. Haskell, probably from some personal 
experience, is reticent on this point—either because Mary’s 
verses were set up and Susan’s were not, or on account of the 
ungovernable jealousy with which the existence of a post with 
such “soft work” came to be regarded. Moreover, a new 
misery very soon developed itself. Men began to pine, not for 
the bustle of great cities, but for their solitude. The absence 
of great interests and the isolation from the world developed 
a spirit of meddling inquisitiveness beyond even the experience 
and the endurance of American country-folk, though they all 
live under the microscope. “ It was a huge family, and every- 
body seemed to have the business of everybody else nearest 
his heart. Whenever the mail arrived, all crowded around the 
postmaster to see who had letters from whom, and to wonder 
what they contained. People who had extra supplies bought 
with their private means brought them in closed boxes marked 
‘furniture,’ and consumed them in secret for fear of adverse 
comment. As one said: ‘Why, here, they snuff the smoke 
that comes from my chimney to see what I had for dinner.” 
All other failures might, however, have been survived, but the 
slack work was fatal, and in 1891, the members of the com- 
munity having spent £8,000, partly earned, partly contributed, 
mainly in rationing the settlement for three years and a 
quarter, sold their little estate to a Company which proposed 
to work it under a dictatorship, and will therefore probably 
sueceed, and dispersed, to earn their living as they might, 
the principal officer or trustee accepting wages from some 
capitalist as a day-labourer in the plain. 

It is a sad story, the more so because the Kaweans, though 
they could not keep up a church, and rebelled against school- 
teaching, seem to have been in the main good folks who, under 
the ordinary conditions of life, would have developed into excel- 
lent and successful citizens. We have some honour for them, 
and much for their sacer vates, Mr. Haskell, who, we take it on 
the faith of his letter, is as cheery, bright-minded, and teach- 
able a man as California contains. He is not converted from 
his faith yet, and says, in the only inflated passage in his story, 
that though he and his comrades, being unfit, have died in the 
ditch, the wings of the Army of Labour will march the more 
safely for being warned of the rifle-pits. God grant they may! 
though a mob without officers who are obeyed out of fear, never 
took a warning yet; but if the Army is to march to victory, it 
must learn some of the elementary truths neglected in 
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Kaweah. One is, that the manure without which corn will 
not grow is human sweat, a law made imperative before 
Darwin, or Moses either, was so much as thought of. There 
must, therefore, be hard work. Another is, that when digging 
is to be done, Tom who weighs twelve stone, is not the equal of 
John who weighs eight, and cannot, for all the systems in the 
world, be maintained in strength with the same quantity of 
food. That is fatal to equality even among handicraftsmen 
alone. And the third is, that it is worth the while of each 
man with a body, to pay a man with a brain a penny a day for 
guidance; and those pennies will make the men with brains 
rich, let the men with bodies preach equality never so loud or 
long. Kaweah is only a microcosm of the world, and the 
great laws which govern the world can no more be altered by 
its inhabitants, who are, when all is said, rather feeble folk, all 
waiting the guillotine, than they could by the worthy farmers 
who founded Kaweah, and, as Mr. Haskell says, intended fully 
to “commit a burglary on Paradise.” 


SUSPENDED LIFE. 

T this moment England is full of men and women who 
would account themselves happy if they could imitate 

the Breslau miner, and take a couple of months’ sleep. Johann 
Latus four months and a half ago fell into a profound sleep, 
and during that time all efforts to wake him have proved 
fruitless. He has been fed by a tube with milk. It is pre- 
sumed that the case is one of catalepsy ; but there is no proof 
ef this. Indeed, the external symptoms point to a healthy, 
and not to a morbid condition of the body. The man lies 
peacefully at rest, his breathing is regular, and there is a 
healthy colour in his cheeks. If it were to turn out that this 
condition is, after all, not one of disease, and that it could be 
induced by the exhibition of some harmless drug, we 
eannot doubt, as we have said, that numbers of people 
would choose to assume it. There are moments in all 
lives when the yearning for a prolonged rest becomes a 
master-passion, and when the longing to suspend for a time 
the operation of living is as acute as hunger. To get nine or 
ten hours’ sleep in the twenty-four, does not in the least satisfy 
the want of which we are thinking. The daily wakings take 
away the virtue of ordinary sleep. Existence is not suspended, 
but goes on as before, and the grinding of the wheels 
never ceases to be heard. To people who want a rest from 
living, it is the knowledge that nothing can prevent for them 
the intolerable procession of the hours, and that in their 
sight must be repeated day after day the appalling miracles 
of darkness and light, that is the burden. They do not 
desire death, or to be put out of existence for ever, but 
merely to stop the wheels for a little. Those who have been 
laid upin London within sound of a great thoroughfare, know 
the desperate longing that comes every now and then for a 
complete cessation of the throb of life in the streets. When 
one is well, the noise is not heard. The moment, however, 
that it gets on the nerves, the wish that it should sometimes 
stop becomes overmastering. In the same way, when for any 
cause the onrush of life becomes too obvious, there surges up 
a desire to get away from it for a little. The man who wants 
this may not be in the least unhappy, or the least tired of 
life. It is merely that life altogether has got on his nerves, 
and that he is anxious for a period of rest which shall not be 
overshadowed by the thought of an imminent awakening. 
What is the good to him of the fact that he sleeps 
well? He knows that sleep only lasts ten hours at the 
best, and brings a new day. Again, it is useless to talk 
to him of change of scene and quiet, for even on the ocean 
day chases day with the same inexorable swiftness. He wants 
to die for a month or two. If, then, the doctors ever find a 
way of suspending life, they will be besieged by hundreds of 
applications from men and women who do not want to desert 
altogether, but would give anything for a month “ off.” If, 
however, this weird privilege is ever accorded to human beings, 
it will not be men and women “ nailed to the earth with grief” 
who will try to avail themselves of it. What good would it be 
to the mother mourning her son, to suspend life for a month ? 
She would only wake to find her burden of grief where she left 
it. She would have lost rather than gained. The attrition of 
life is the only anodyne that kills the heartache. She would, 
then, have only delayed the healing process bya month. Those 
who grieve may be tempted to escape from life altogether. A 
sleep which has an awakening will for them have little 





a 
attraction. But though the grief-stricken would not car for 
the power of entering upon a two months’ sleep, there ine 
others who would. 

We have noticed the case of those who are not tired of lif 
but who for physical reasons want to be “off duty” Longe 
than the usual eight or nine hours. There remain those yj, 
have an overmastering desire to skip a few pages of life 
order that they may get the quicker to the amusing things jy 
the next volume. The obvious example is the girl whose love 
has been obliged to go to South America for six months, an 
whose marriage has accordingly been postponed till his return 
With the beloved object away, she finds life one huge paroxysy 
of worry and impatience, and would give anything to be put 
to sleep till it is time to buy her trousseau. There gy 
hundreds of people in analogous positions. A man of bys, 
ness is on the brink of ruin. He has, however, one chanes 
The agent he has sent to the Cape may be able to dispose ¢ 
his interest there in such a way that he will be saved, By 
while the agent is getting to Kimberley, his principal ca, 
only sit with his hands before him and hope for the bey 
Those who have had this sort of experience know that th 
agony of suspense is worse than the acutest pain. The altey. 
nations of sickening despair and haggard hopefulness, whic) 
run like mill-wheels in the brain, are for ever suggesting the 
thought: ‘Oh! if only I could go to sleep, and not wake till | 
get the telegram which is to settle it one way or the other!’ 
Perhaps, however, the most acute example of this feelings 
that which occurs in the accused awaiting trial. Those wh 
eat and sleep, who rise up and sit down, with the thought 
ringing in their ears, ‘Shall I on the night of such-and-such 
a day go to bed a free man, or shall I be lying under sentences 
of death?’ can never be free from the longing for som 
process which will suspend life during so dreadful an interya), 


But though we realise to the full that, to the individual, the 
ability to procure a suspension of life may sometimes seem 
more desirable than anything else that the world can afford, 
we cannot believe that the power of suspending life for any 
but purely medical reasons would be allowable to mankind, 
To allay pain, to make possible a long course of agonising 
treatment, or to cure a morbid activity of the brain bor. 
dering on insanity, we can well understand that the power 
to suspend life would be useful and allowable. It would, 
however, be in our opinion a distinct act of cowardice,—nay, 
of moral depravity, for a man voluntarily to suspend his life 
because it bored him at the moment, because he was 
restless, or because he was impatient at the idea of waiting 
for the development of any particular event. We ar 
not among those who think suffering a good in itself, 
or who consider that the world has lost in moral force 
because men are not now conscious when they undergo 
the dreadful experiences of the operating-room. We want 
to limit, and allay as far as may be, both the physical 
and mental sufferings of mankind. Our reason for declaring 
that no man or woman would have a right, except under 
medical orders, to suspend his or her life, supposing such a 
power to exist, is based on very different grounds. If human 
beings lived isolated, distinctive lives, there would perhaps be 
no harm in such an escape from mental suffering. But no man 
or woman leads such a life. Every life—even the lives of those 
who boast the contrary—is connected with and dependent 
upon a hundred other lives. The links of connection ar 
often concealed, but at any moment they may be called into pro- 
minence. No man, therefore, can rightly step aside from life for 
a month or two ata time, for during that period of suspension 
he may be called upon to assume some new position towards 
bis fellows. Take an exact analogy from the field of battle. 
A soldier is put on sentinel duty at the rear of the army. 
The enemy is fifty miles away, and there seems no chance 
that he can be called on to do anything. Is he on that 
ground to be allowed to leave his post for a day,—a period 
during which it is most unlikely he will be wanted ? Assuredly 
not. A sudden change of front may bring the position he 
was set to watch into prominence, and his services may be of the 
utmost moment. So in life. No man could possibly take up 
himself to say that he would not be wanted, and that he could 
safely desert the field of life for a month. Every man must be 
ready to spring to his arms when called on. This sounds perbaps 
cold, unreal, sermon-like ; but let any man who is what Barnes, 
the Dorsetshire poet, calls “full a man ”—that is, a persoo 
with the sense of responsibility ordinarily developed—think 
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her he would feel justified in suspending life for a month 
der to tide over a dull or anxious time. Would he not 
‘[ can’t do that, for my wife and children, or my father 
and mother, or brothers and sisters, may need me when I am 
lying spellbound, and may go under for want of my aid. Till 
roel to die, I will not let go my hold on the wheel of life, 
put will endeavour to turn it in the direction which seems best 
tome’? No self-respecting man would suspend his life, except 
to save himself from death or madness. That, we take it, 
is the answer to those who think life would be improved 
by the power to step out of the ranks for a month or two at a 
time. We may improve anesthetics for physical ills, but we 
shall never get moral anodynes that will not be worse than 
the ills they are meant to cure. And for this very sufficient 
reason,—we are essentially members of an organised society, 
not mere fortuitous atoms in a meaningless welter of flesh- 


and-blood. 
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THE DECLINE OF SWAGGER. 

E shall not, we hope, be accused of knocking another 

nail into the coffin of Respectability, if we venture 

to point to the decline of swagger as one of the signs of the 
times. No doubt the change is somewhat recent, and the 
transition hardly complete. But we may take it as estab- 
lished that, for the moment at any rate, swagger is not the 
fashion. No doubt the consciousness of personal merit, and 
possible superiority, is as strong in human nature as ever. But 
most people are contented to acquiesce in the knowledge of the 
fact, and are willing not only to forego the particular form of 
its expression which is known as “swagger,” but even to live 
without expressing it visibly at all. The most obvious and 
disagreeable form of self-assertion, which consists in making 
other people conscious of their inferiority by intensely un- 
pleasant and supercilious behaviour, has, of course, been dead 
and done with as a social claim for half a generation. The 
high-born and wealthy heroes of the old novelists, who were 
too great to speak at the breakfast-table, and “ turned to 
fling a morsel to their dogs with an air of high-bred non- 
chalance,” exist no longer in fiction, and very rarely in life. 
Mr. Grandcourt was perhaps the last of them. But swagger in 
its minor and more amusing manifestations is also dying; and 
though it is premature to write its epitaph, we may call atten- 
tion to some of the symptoms of its decay. One of the later 
forms of swagger, much affected by men of the bachelor 
jeisured class, and especially by the much-abused “lotus- 
eaters” of clubland, was the nil admirari attitude. It had 
quite a vogue for a time, and in addition to conveying an impres- 
sion of superiority, it saved a great deal of trouble. Older 
men who had seen life, were spared the effort of hearing about 
it again; and young men who had not, were enabled to convey 
the impression that they had. This form of swagger had 
positive merits in a negative form. It is still in use asa weapon 
against the bore, but as a fashionable cult it exists no longer. 
It is as dead as wigs and powder. The leisured class, as such, 
does not assert itself by any explicit form of swagger, and 
would seem for the moment to set before it the ideal of the 
“plain-man” in its dealings with the world. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attack on “the idle rich,’ so far as his invective 
was designed to appeal to the social resentments of the 
time, was surely singularly misplaced. No doubt there 
is a vast difference in the effect of swagger as coming 
from individuals. Of Lord Elcho’s personality at Wimbledon, 
the late Mr. Matthew Arnold declared that he looked upon 
the cock of his Lordship’s hat as one of the most precious 
things we possessed in this country, though it provoked his 
mythical German friend to remark that he was “a cedar of 
Lebanon whom God hath not yet broken;” and the genial 
swagger of the late Lord Rosslyn did not prevent his being 
one of the most popular men of his day. But swagger as 
amark of class is disappearing. Soldiers, for instance, 
are now amongst the quietest of men, not marked off by any 
mannerisms of dress or demeanour from other well-bred and 
agreeable gentlemen. No doubt “competition,” in place of 
purchase, has somewhat reduced the number of men of private 
fortune who hold her Majesty’s commission. But even if that 
consideration could account for the difference, the change is 
only partial, and the cavalry is still a service mainly officered 
by men of means. But the heavy “plunger ” swagger which 
once distinguished these gentlemen in their relations to 
men in less fashionable professions has almost disappeared, 


except among a few of the very old stagers who can- 
not unlearn, and the very young ones who have not learnt 
better. Some evidence of the change of manner among 
soldiers may be found in their increased popularity in general 
society,—among men, that is; for it may be doubted whether 
the other sex quite shares the satisfaction with which men 
hail the absence of the military swagger. Sir Thomas de 
Boots no longer comes in “ scowling round the room according 
to his fashion, and a face which is kind enough to assume 
an expression which seems to ask, ‘And who the devil 
are you, Sir?’ as clearly as if the General had himself 
given utterance to the words.” On the contrary, he asa rule 
makes himself exceedingly pleasant, claims no more attention 
than is spontaneously rendered to him and his known position 
in the service, and perhaps forgets to fill his glass while 
engaged in explaining the theory of the Kriegspiel to some 
inquiring youngster. Among minor types, we may notice 
that the scholastic swaggerer whom Thackeray denounced 
among his University snobs, has almost, if not quite, disap- 
peared,—partly, perhaps, because scholars are now turned out 
by the hundred instead of by half-dozens, and their monopoly 
of a certain kind of knowledge is broken; partly because good 
taste has grown with knowledge, and scholars may also be 
men of the world. No doubt, with wisdom cometh under- 
standing; but we wish that those men of the age, the 
“scientific gentlemen ”—scholars are rather down in the 
world just now—could discern the signs of the times in the 
matter of swagger. At present they possess, with Jews, mush- 
room financiers, and very successful tradesmen—the Egerton 
Beompuses of the day—almost a monopoly of the amount of 
obvious and positive swagger visible. Whether in public contro- 
versy or social intercourse, the scientific person sometimes 
swaggers with unquenchable energy. In those public discus- 
sions which lend such piquancy to the columns of the Times in 
the dull season, he still delights to pounce from his hygienic 
mountain home on some wretched disputant, and show him up 
as an ass—and a fraudulent ass—in that strong native Saxon 
undimmed by “ pedantry ” and “ silly compliance,” which less 
gifted minds call education and courtesy. And if some weak 
controversialist writes in the victim’s defence to say that, after 
all, what was in the poor man’s mind was perhaps so-and-so, how 
promptly some other scientific person takes up the cudgels and 
knocks the nonsense out of him! These sterling qualities 
have so endeared him to the social circle, that the mere reference 
to a “Professor”—an honourable title which seems to be 
monopolised by the expounders of natural science—is usually 
enough to drive any number of plain men half-frantic. No 
doubt society has itself to blame in a measure for the 
tyranny of the Professors. It overestimated the value of 
the “facts” which they knew, before they could be weighed 
and compared with other forms of information. The modesty 
of Faraday, with his mild formula, “It may be so,” and of 
Darwin—who was a country squire as well as a biologist— 
are forgotten in the swagger of the new men. But swagger, 
though not confined to parvenus, is, after all, the parvenw’s 
besetting temptation; and the “scientific men” are the par- 
venus of knowledge. 

Swagger, nowadays, is mainly limited to people living in little 
worlds of their own. Contact with the big world and realities 
rubsit away. Petty country squires, buried in remote neighbour- 
hoods, often give themselves airs most comical to behold by 
those capable of comparing what they are with what they 
claim to be. The bumptious scientific gentlemen who have 
made their class a by-word, the bloated financier, and the 
overgrown shopkeeper, even when success is attained, are only 
on the verge of the world where their training should begin. 
Their time has been otherwise, and, let us hope, more pro- 
fitably occupied ; and if they do not reform, their children 
probably will, and will do their best to reclaim their erring 
parents. For there is no lesson which that increasingly wise 
young person, the young man on his promotion, has laid more 
to heart than that “swagger,” or, as he prefers to call it, 
“side,” does not pay; and whatever his private opinion as to 
his own merits, he distinguishes very clearly between the 
swagger which does not pay, and judicious self-advertise- 
ment which does. Moreover, being an educated young person 
with some claims to good taste, he is discriminating even in 
the means he takes to advertise himself, having recourse only 
as a last and doubtful resource to self-assertion or eccen- 
tricities of dress and manner. 
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Whether the modern growth of simplicity of manner is 
confined to one sex, we are hardly prepared to say. Probably 
it is not; though the distinctions made by wealth and position 
are more real, and consequently less easily bridged, between 
women than between men. Even in dress the difficulty appears. 
“ Smart” men even now, in a quiet way, can contrive to spend 
between £300 and £400 a year in clothes. But the difference 
in daily dress hardly appears. The money is spent, not in 
magnificence, but in variety of apparel. Men have a multitude 
of pursuits, and a different costume for each,—cricket, tennis, 
yachting, boating, shooting, dining, smoking, dancing, golfing, 
racing, riding, and hunting. The last requires several 
different costumes, and even the same boots are not worn for 
hunting stags on Exmoor and fox-hunting. But the sharp 
contrasts even in the materials of woman’s dress are marked 
and notorious. Probably the strongest guarantee for the 
continued decline of swagger is the growth of frankness. 
Formerly, to refer to money as a consideration in action was 
considered ill-bred. That form of swagger is certainly a 
thing of the past. Nothing is more common than to hear 
the remark, “I wish I could afford it;” “I can’t afford it ;” or 
more surely, but not less pleasantly, “I have been lucky 
lately, and I can afford it.” No doubt the last is capable of 
abuse. But the admission into conversation of these common- 
place realities must still further hasten the rapid decay of 
swagger. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BURNS IN LONDON. 
|To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I am informed that Burns was offered £200 a year to 
write in a London newspaper. I have not Mr. Scott Douglas’s 
biography of him at hand, but I have no doubt that the story 
is true, and that he declined a sum which must, to him, have 
seemed considerable. Probably he understood very well that 
London was no place for him. But one might as well try to 
grow heather in the Strand as to plant him in London. 
Perhaps you will allow me a corner, with a stool of re- 
pentance, wherein to confess mea maxima culpa, in having 
printed the wrong version of “Scots, wha hae.” The mistake 
arose in a natural way, not necessary to be explained, escaped 
my reading of the proof-sheets of a collation, and has been 
corrected for a new edition.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


St. Andrews, January 31st. A. Lane. 





WAS IT HYDROPHOBIA ? 
(To tHe EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The interesting letter in the Spectator of January 30th, 
has called to my memory a very curious passage from an anony- 
mous fourteenth-century chronicler relative to a “barking” 
epidemic which broke out at Leicester in 1341 A.D. The 
passage is possibly worth quotation in full :—1541 A.D.— 
“Item prodigium subsequens admirandum, et nostris seculis 
inauditum, contigit in comitatu Leycestrix, ubi quidam 
vir, iter faciens in publica strata, unum par cirotecarum 
reperit aptum suis usibus, ut credebat, quas suis manibus im- 
ponens, concito loco loquele humano more canino latratus 
mirabiles proferebat, et ex tune per eundem comitatum senes et 
adulti ac mulieres tanquam canes magni, parvuli vero tanquam 
parvi catuli elatrarunt: peste igitur illa perdurante apud 
aliquos per octodecim [dies] apud alios per mensem apud 
quosdam per duos menses. Pestis etiam predicta comitatus 
alios vicinosintravit et populum pari modo latrare coegit.”—(Ann. 
Hib., p. 383, ap. Cart. S. Marie Dubl., ed. by J. T. Gilbert, 
R.S. Vol. IL, 1884, Rolls Series.) 

I have not, at the moment of sending this, access to the 
Leicester chronicler Knighton, who, writing some half-century 
later, has doubtless preserved a fuller account of this singular 
occurrence. But there is every reason to believe that the 
original writer, or the first continuator of the work quoted 
above, was contemporary with the event of which he speaks.—I 
am, Sir, &c., T. A. A. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—I was profoundly interested in the account of your 
correspondent “A. D. C.,” which appears in the Spectator of 
January 30th, of her barking travelling companion. Before 


reading it, I had presumed that the case which came tain 
my notice some years ago was unique. I was residing at the 
time at the University town of Dorpat, in the Russian Baltic 
and was awaiting in the harbour the arrival of the Plescow 
boat. In order to catch the earliest glimpse of the little 
steamer, I had mounted a pile of planks which lay isolated 
from the general traffic. The boat, after the manner ¢ 
Russian boats, was late. Presently I heard behind me the 
foot of some expectant individual, impatient, like myself, of 
waiting, ascend to my place of vantage. Then in my eager 
outlook I soon forgot that I was not alone. The greater Was 
my consternation when I suddenly heard the rapid and angry 
bark, snarl, and snap of a dog at my back. 

Turning quickly, I saw a man beating a precipitate retreat 
carrying, as I at first imagined, an infuriated dog, for, as he 
hurried away with bent head, the noises continued to proceed 
from him. When he had put some little distance between us 
he looked round, and the full light of the level sun illuminated 
his features. Never shall I forget my horror. The face ] 
gazed at was that of a man, but bearing the expression of an 
angry dog, with eyes and nostrils distended, whilst from his 
lips the sounds proceeded in sharp succession: bark, snarl, 
snap, his head giving a convulsive twitch at each repetition of 
the sounds. 

On inquiry, I discovered that every student knew “the 
barking Pole.” He was perfectly sane and harmless. Poo, 
fellow! he was a brilliant scholar and a genial companion, but 
keenly felt his infirmity, which was a pity, since it made him 
worse. In the society of friends who knew of it, he would not 
bark for hours together; but upon the entrance of a stranger, 
he would at once begin. Emotion of any kind brought it on, 
It was generally understood that the bite of a dog, and the 
accompanying shock to the nervous system, sustained when a 
boy, had been the cause of the infirmity.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mark Eastwoop. 





LORD CANNING. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your review of “ Lord Canning” by Sir H. Cunning. 
| ham, you write as follows: “Out of 2,500 capital sentences 
which he {Lord Canning} revised, we believe he pardoned 
four.” Thisisanerror. Lord Canning revised no sentence 
of death or imprisonment during the Mutiny, whether such 
were passed by officers of a drum-head court-martial, or by 
civilians armed with special powers of life and death. 

Even had such revision been politic or proper, it could not 
have been carried out, owing to distance, interruption of 
means of communication, and the necessity for prompt and 
severe punishment. Special Acts were passed for the trial, 
conviction, and punishment of offenders at that time. Act 
XIV. of 1857 regulated the proceedings of courts-martial; 
and Act XVI. of the same year, those of civilians appointed 
Special Commissioners. I myself was Civil and Sessions 
Judge of a large and important district in Lower Bengal 
at that very time; and when vested with extraordinary 
powers under the last-named Act, tried and sentenced to 
capital punishment a Jemadar of Najibs, or military police, 
for treason against the State. He, with a considerable 
number of his followers, was apprehended at dead of night by 
the Magistrate of the district, the late Mr. E. W. Molony. 
The Najibs were committed for trial before me as Special 
Commissioner. The trial was concluded at 4 p.m. on the 
Saturday. The Jemadar was hanged at a place where three 
roads met, near the Bazaar, at daylight on the following 
Monday. I am perfectly certain that the whole trial, sentence, 
and execution were carried out on my own responsibility, 
without the smallest reference to any other authority, judicial 
or administrative. Iam in possession of a letter from Lord 
Dalhousie, then in retirement in England, approving of the 
course taken by the Magistrate and myself; and of another 
letter from Lady Canning expressing her satisfaction that 
one severe example had fully preserved the peace of the 
district. I have conversed on this subject with an officer of 
great experience in the Punjab, whose recollection as to the 
course followed with regard to heinous offences at that time 
entirely agrees with mine. 

Not the less, however, is Lord Canning fully entitled to the 
praise bestowed on him by yourself and others for his high- 









mindedness, his combination of justice with mercy, and his 
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ll outcry for indiscriminate revenge. 
Water Scorr SETON-KakR, 

H.M.’s Bengal C.S. (Retired). 
67 Lowndes Square, S.W., February 3rd. 


(Mr. Seton-Karr must be right about Bengal, but there was 
a different practice in the North-West Provinces. We have 

t the Administrative Report before us, but the facts, 
me h we, writing from memory, understated, will be 
he - described in the Friend of India of October 27th, 1859: 
ade these Acts [the Commission Acts], and especially 
“het 16, no less than 2,694 persons were executed between May, 
1857, and May, 1858, in the North-West Provinces. The 
number is given in the Report on the Administration. Many, 
perhaps most, were condemned, of course, for crimes anywhere 
and at any time—murder, fire-raising, and highway-robbery— 
many more were, however, for crimes against the State, and 
all, according to the official report, were sent to the Governor- 
General for confirmation. Here, then, was the opportunity 
for mercy. The law, the advocates of this policy might say, 
wisely included all in its tremendous sweep. But it was 
never intended to carry it out as it stood. Only in the worst 
cases was it to be allowed to operate. In all else the Execu- 
tive, as under the British law of treason, would secure a 
reasonable lenity. We accept the supposition, and how stands 
the fact? Of all the 2,694 capital sentences passed in the 
North-West, the Governor-General commuted five.” The 
Indian journalist was writing on the spot with the official 
Administrative Report before him, and if he had made an 
error, would have been corrected by a hundred angry pens.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


determination to resist a 
—I am, Sir, X¢., 


STATUES IN THE STREETS. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPectTaToR.’’| 
$1r,—I have been trying in vain to identify the Churchmen 
whose statues have been recently placed round about the 
north entrance of Westminster Abbey. From the regularity 
and dignity of the figures, I conclude that they are ideal pre- 
sentations of legendary persons. 

I wish to ask why the outsides of our churches should not 
record facts instead of guesses, and why modern Churchmen, 
with whose faces we are familiar, should not fill vacant niches 
on the Abbey, and on our cathedrals and churches ? 

If it be not too daring, I wish to go farther, and to ask why 
our Law Courts should not have statues of lawyers; our 
Houses of Parliament and Government offices, statues of 
statesmen? Will anybody contend that heraldic beasts are 
more interesting, or more proper for the adornment of a 
Natural History Museum, than statues of Jefferies, of Wood, 
or of Lubbock ? 

A large building is in course of erection for War Offices. 
If we have sculptors who can group and finish the beautiful 
statues of poets and artists on the Albert Memorial, why 
cannot we leave our public buildings partly unfinished in 
point of decoration, so that our sculptors could add from 
time to time, as popular enthusiasm or private friendship 
might allow, statues or other representations of our soldiers, 
sailors, and great men? I do not mean Wellington or Nelson, 
but Chard and Bromhead, Gordon, Beresford, and Kane. 
What an education it would be for young soldiers and sailors 
to have the story of our heroes thus published in lithograph, 
and what a relief it would be to have no more statues in the 
streets, and no more monuments inside the Abbey !—I am, 
Sir, &e,, J.J. F. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S HOME-RULE POLICY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of January 2nd, you say that “Mr. 
Gladstone had just sprung the Home-rule policy on the 
nation.” (p. 4.) On December 5th: “The Unionists are bound 
to dwell on Mr. Gladstone’s violent and sudden change of 
attitude,” &e. The Duke of Argyll, in writing to  corre- 
spondent on November 18th last, said: “ We know also that 
at a memorable crisis Lord Hartington was not entrusted by 
Mr. Gladstone with his new and suddenly conceived designs.” 
A would-be Member of Parliament said: “The chief charac- 
teristic developed by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 was mistrust of 
his own Cabinet ;” and Mr. T. W. Russell: “ Mr. Gladstone 
Jumped right into the enemy’s country.” Let Lord Harting- 
ton answer these fables. On March 5th, 1886, Lord Harting- 
ton was entertained by the Eighty Club; and at that time, it 





will be remembered, Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Ministry was 
in existence. “ Now, gentlemen,” he said, “I am not going to 
say one word of complaint or charge against Mr. Gladstone 
for the attitude he has taken up on the question of Home- 
rule. I think no one who has read or heard during a long 
series of years the declarations of Mr. Gladstone on the ques- 
tion of self-government in Ireland can be surprised at the tone 
of his present declarations. When I look back to those de- 
clarations that Mr. Gladstone made in Parliament, which 
have not been infrequent; when I look to the increased defi- 
niteness given to those declarations in his address to the 
electors of Mid-Lothian and in his Mid-Lothian speeches,—I 
say, when I consider all these things, I feel that I have not, 
and that no one has, any right to complain of the declarations 
which Mr. Gladstone has recently made on this subject.” 
Comment on the above is surely uncalled-for, and all those 
who indulge in such freaks of fancy should take the now Duke 
of Devonshire into their counsels.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OBSERVER. 


THE QUEEN’S DESCENDANTS. 
[To rue EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—You state that the Queen has seventy-two living 
descendants. Do you not mean George III.? Her Majesty’s 
seven children, thirty-three grandchildren, and twelve great- 
grandchildren only amount to fifty-two. The nine living 
descendants of the King of Hanover and the eleven of the 
late Duke of Cambridge make up the other twenty.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. J. CLay. 





THE LATE CARDINAL MANNING. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
Srr,—Having read Lord Forester’s letter in the Times, in 
which he relates sundry conversations held between Cardinal 
Manning, when a very young man, and my aunt, the late 
Mrs. Mortimer, it occurs to me that the following anecdote, 
which my father (the late Mr. R. C. L. Bevan) was very fond 
of telling, may not be without interest to your readers. 

My father and Cardinal Manning were at Harrow together, 
and great school-friends. The latter was a very ambitious 
boy, and at the age of eighteen used to give my father advice 
as to how to get on in society. On one occasion, Manning 
remarked to him :—‘ My motto is, Aut Cesar, aut nullus. 
For instance, when I go out to dinner, and the conversation 
after dinner turns on subjects upon which I am unable to 
speak with effect, I sit still and say nothing. Then people 
ask one another: ‘Who is that clever-looking young man 
who sits at the end of the table and says nothing?’ Then 
Iam Cesar !”—I am, Sir, Xe., E. 

(In other words, Cardinal Manning was a clever lad. All 
clever lads of his day were like that, ready to command the 
Channel Fleet. Nowadays they all say: “I know nothing, 
and can do nothing; so many cleverer than me, don’t you 
know ?”—Ep. Spectator. | 





A TAME HARE. 
{To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTOR.” | 
Srr,—You may possibly be interested in knowing that a tame 
hare is a constant drawing-room companion of certain friends 
of mine who are living near here (London, W.) 

At tea-time ‘ Monk’ is entertained with bread-and-milk, 
but his usual food consists of oats, and he has a special 
delight in dandelions. His playfellowis a large collie-dog, 
who is frequently reminded by some sharp “taps” of the 
paw, that the “ manners ” of the drawing-room are not to be 
those of the field. His musical sense seems wonderfully 
developed; for with the pianoforte-playing of some he seems 
pleased, while with that of others he always shows himself, 
in scampering about the room, quite the reverse —I am, Sir, 
&e., S. 





THE STATUE TO CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Si1r,—I have read with much pleasure in the “News of the 
Week,” in your issue of January 30th, your remarks on 
Oxford’s objection to a statue to Cardinal Newman in Oxford. 
A Protestant community trying to extinguish one of England’s 
brightest lights, because the light happens to be a Catholic 
light, is not, I think, a very edifying spectacle. The essence 
of Protestantism is the absence of dictation from outside in 
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things spiritual. Every man should be allowed, according to 
Protestant ethics, personally to determine his religious 
belief. Acting on this principle, the late Cardinal became 
a Catholic. Why, therefore, should a people holding that every 
man is free to define his religious belief, condemn Newman 
because he defined his, defined it by submitting to the Catholic 
Church? To deny one of the greatest Englishmen of the 
present century public honours because in the exercise of a 
personal right—a right conceded to him by every Englishman 
—he became a Catholic, is certainly not to Saxon credit.—I 
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serve my turn almost as well as a haystack. Now, I Want to 
know why it is, if you have no business with the murder or 
the puddle as such, that, having snatched your red or yellow 
you do not content yourself with making a patchwork of them, 
as ladies make arbitrary quilts from rags of diverse origin, byt 
instead of that retain so much circumstance, encumber your. 
self with an image, however slight, of the object or Person op 
event ? 


I—Whby, because the pattern is so closely implicit in the 


am, Sir, &z., SacEeRDOos HIBERNICUS. 




















POETRY. 














HELEN. 
[FOR MUSIC. | 


I am Helen; and my name 

Is a glory and a shame ; 

For my beauty was Earth’s crown, 
And my sin shook cities down. 


Oh, the days, and oh, the dances, 
When I was queen, 

By the glamour of my glances 
And the splendour of my spleen! 

My life was all romances, 
And no dull days between. 






















































































From the go'den dais 

Where I reigned alone, 
As @ woman’s way is, 

I descended to a throne. 
And my life, that lately 

Leapt as a mountain stream, 
Now crept still and stately 

As a river in a dream. 















































He came: 

In his eyes was flame ; 
And a new Gesire, 

Unknown by name, 
The godhead dire 

No god can tame, 

Took all my frame 
With fire. 


The years, the ten swift years, are fled ; 

Troy is fall’n, and on my head 

Lies the guilt. Her princes dead 

In the darkness throng me round, 

Showing each his bleeding wound. 

No word speaking, 
No wrath wreaking, 

They pass in silence one by one; 

And when I think the dream is done, 
Lo! the white-haired King appears, 
Kneeling, as he bathes in tears 

The hands that slew his son. 





























































































































F. W. B. 














ART. 
ee 
AT THE OLD MASTERS.—IIL. 
A Symbolist. An Impressionist. 

I.—I was so greedy last time that you ought to do all the 
talking to-day. 

S.—I know: it is your way to reiterate with a fluent defiance 
various things that I do not deny, and now that you have 
done so, I should like to point out some things that you ignore, 
for your “art of leaving out,” however convenient to a contro- 
versialist, is not convincing, and in logic at least impressionism 
is out of place. 

I.—Go on. 

S.—As I understand your account of yourself, you drift 
among events as a vagabond responsible only to a single 
sense, a thief of effect. You are an interloper for whom the 
business on hand is never more than a turn of the kaleidoscope, 
a change of the motley. I will take, you say, out of tragedy 
only its vermilion, out of the puddle its yellow-ochre, a 
ruffian may hit just the tone I require, or a hero by his bulk 

















































































































stuff that I could not tear it away if I would; the circum. 
stantial patchwork excels the ingenuity of any I could cop, 


trive, so I follow the facts just so far as my effect is a part of 
them. 


S.—That is what you say, but I must take leave to present 
you with another motive. You are really playing a game 
subtler than you acknowledge, and the game is Hide-ang. 
Seek, the game of all decorators. Why is it that though you 
often reduce the portrait touches of your subject to a mini. 
mum, you never completely discard them? For this reason, 
I take it, that “recognition” is as much a device of your 
craft as of the Greek playwrights. You reduce a scene to its 
most crepuscular terms, and when I approach it, I am 
first aware only of the patchwork pleasure; but all the time] 
know, and am excited by the anticipation, that it will resolve 
itself into constituent natural objects. Then comes the 
pleasant shock of recognition, as much as when a Gothic boss 
is found to have dissimulated angels. From this view I return 
at will to the pattern-effect, and between the two I am sent 
backwards and forwards as in a see-saw, with a heightened 
pleasure in the sensation because of this reverberation from 
a perception. And when you say that I am going outside 
of the picture for my source of pleasure, I retort by asking: 
Why do you introduce this distraction, which must infallibly 
set the see-saw going? You really do it because you enjoy 
see-sawing yourself, and that to a morbid extent, for you love 
to get your pattern and your puzzle in unlikely places. Yet 
you pretend that in your hide-and-seek game you are only 
bent on the hiding, and not on the finding, which is half the fun. 
I—wNo, no. Blind-man’s Buff is a colour I leave to you. 


S.—I don’t expect you to admit anything; but suppose, in 
a moment of frankness, you allowed us to pull down this fence 
you set up between the effect and the fact, we might be em- 
boldened to ask you to pull down one just as arbitrary where 
there is an ancient and undisputed right-of-way. We have 
crossed from the region of surfaces and lustres and textures, 
to the perception that these make not merely a pattern, but 
a thing or person; why now are we to strip this thing or 
person of all that thought and pleasure and pain have done 
to multiply its appeals, or horror and disgust to cancel 
them? How is it to undress at your command, and come, 4 
naked colour-and-angles, into your canvas? Why, in the name 
of—of Impressionism, must I do anything of the sort to my 
other impressions ? It is you who are the intellectual juggler 
contriving this filter, this strainer of associations, of which the 
general law is that no one may employ two faculties on the 
same object, and the particular application that the painter 
must be nothing but eyes. Again you delude yourself. Your 
instinct is, happily, wiser than your theory, and chooses for 
your portraits types whose meaning as character adds a 
second, a remoter but not less powerful reverberation to the 
initial impression; for a moral recognition is now reflected 
back on both perception and sensation. You scout all this; 
but would you seriously contend that because the main thing 
in bon-bons is that they should taste sweet, they must there- 
fore not be shaped and coloured pleasantly? Why, then, 
must a picture look nice, but not think sweet; and why must 
the painter be excelled by the confectioner in the power of 
aggravating one joy by another ? 

I—I have no objection to the painter having fine senti- 
ments; but even if you can argue to his possession of them 
from the treacherous premisses of his painting, I do not see 
that you have touched him as a painter. Painting and its 
preoccupations proper begin where all that ends. 

S.—Yes ; but the painter has to begin where “ that ” begins; 
why, then, be so desperately negative about it, and not make 
a merit of the necessity. A subject has to pass the review of 
his thoughts and sentiments before he accepts it as sensation, 
or else he stands convicted of want of breeding, of feeling, of 
intelligence. Did I understand from what you said of 
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« decorous assemblies,” that you keep your hat on at a banquet, 
or enjoy a music-hall song in a cathedral ? ; 

[—I say that the painter may or may not have a taste in 
the kind of impression you call a cathedral ; he may have no 
taste for ideas, and yet an immortal taste in forms and colours. 

g.—Then surely you shift your ground. Your theory is 
not of what painting ought to do, but an apology for the 
painter without intelligence. Pee. oe 
[—No; it is a definition of jurisdiction. You insist on 
trying a case of painting before a literary tribunal. 

§.—Literary! I thank you for the word. Itisa common 
wibe of your side that_we treat painting as “literature in the 
flat,” and I think that no more pedantic formula was ever 
invented by a German for the misleading of a Frenchman 
than the theory it covers. Since when was it ordained that 
thought and feeling are peculiar to Literature ; that Drama 
must never be seen on the stage, but only expressed in words ; 
that, although an event is always a scene first in Nature, it 
must needs be a poem in Art? Literature, no doubt, has 
many ways of attacking thought and feeling and event. But 
paint has its expressions, too, and these its own, and 
without literary counterpart. If narrative only can give the 
full order and succession of events, it can never compete 
with painting in simultaneous presentation. Or take the 
ease of a trick of thought which has its apt expressions in 
either art. The collision of thoughts that is expressed as an 
epigram in verse, may by a juxtaposition of two objects in 
paint, be sprung upon us with a more sudden emphasis, and 
yet with a quieter effect of reserve. 

[—But where in all this does the painting comein? I 
allow that you may construct a pictorial hieroglyphic, and 
convey your thoughts in some uneasy heraldic language. 

S.—You forget, to quote your own phrase, that I am an 
artist; and your logic forgets once more that a thing may 
play a double part. Painting is, indeed, to me first and fore- 
most a symbolic language; but why need the symbol, 
because it is significant, fail to be beautiful? You asked me 
to say “how a picture happens for me.” It exists for me, 
then, first as a thought or a dream, but it demands expression 
asa decoration. I refuse to act waiting-maid to Nature with 
a mirror ready for her capricious moments ; she is to me the 
keeper of a promiscuous store that must furnish me with the 
image I am in need of to illustrate a thought. If she offers 
to give away pretty trifles along with my purchase, I refuse 
them as superfluous. My thought is thus frugal in its demand 
on sense, because to allow any chance-comer, any intruding 
image, however beautiful in itself, to enter and take a dispro- 
portionate place, would be to clog and obscure the order and 
rhythm of the whole, which is one of thought. Every detail 
must literally tell. 

I—Alas! I set you a bad example of metaphors. 
to particulars. Paint me your Crucifixion. 

S.—1 do not ask for a better example. The Cross itself, as 
the central symbol of the event, must be the key-note of the 
decoration; and by a predominance to the sense, and by 
responses and subordinations in the composition of the 
parts, express to the eye its control in thought. And those 
qualities of emphasis and proportion and attraction in 
design I must see throughout, or fail as a painter, for these 
we the resources of my language on the side of sense, 
just as a poet must render an emphasis of thought by 
fitting it to the rhythmical emphasis of his verse. Then 
us to what I should express of the subject. I might 
centre on the solitary gauntness of the Cross itself, and the 
exaltation of its “ victor-victim,” or else on the white, upturned 
faces from the crowd, or on pathetic or ironic figures among 
them. But let me describe to you rather the conception of a 
friend, because it shows a freedom in the imagination of the 
scene by which thought abolishes history, and portrays itself 
ina way that may seem to you fantastic. He has replaced 
Golgotha by the immense square of a modern city. There are 
buildings round about, railway-stations, cafés, churches. A 
limitless crowd fills the scene, of whom a few stand round the 
three crosses in expectation, giving their attention chiefly to 
those of the thieves, of whom one is a philosopher, and the 
other, the impenitent, a poet. In the foreground, a group of 
well-known commentators and theologians divide the garments. 
There are many other details, but a hint is enough. 

I—Is this in colour ? 

S—No; in black-and-white. 


Descend 





I.—I should like to hear the opinion of the Church on your 
friend’s sense of relation. It seems to me, those same rela- 
tions are as much at the mercy of officious thought as of 
irresponsible sense. 

S.—You affect, then, to be unconvinced ? 

I—I am aware the moment has come when we ought to 
discover, on one another’s necks, that because we begin at 
different ends, we meet in the middle. But, happily, I see no 
signs of it. What a comfort that I have an untenable theory 
on which I can paint, and you a—form of activity that allows 
you such a charming theory! 

S.—You will serve for an emblem after all, that of Im- 
pertinence ! D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


a 
TENNYSON’S WORKS.* 
THE dainty little volumes of Lord Tennyson's poems which 
lie before us contain the essential life-work of the poet, 
beginning with selections from his early works, headed 
“ Juvenilia,” and ending with the very last he has published,— 
the beautiful lyrical stanzas called “ Crossing the Bar.” Lord 
Tennyson has included in his collection all the poems which 
he deems worthy of life, and has not in this, or in previous 
editions of his collected works, republished such ephemeral 
sallies as his stanzas—of which Mr. Jennings lately reminded 
us—in answer to the first Lord Lytton’s virulent attack 
on him in The New Timon. Such verses, like Newman’s 
“blots” in the original Apologia, were the eut-and-thrust of 
the duel; and when time has healed the wounds on either 
side, and death has long since taken from us one of the com- 
batants, Tennyson, like Newman, did well to forget. And 
yet it is strange now to look back at the time when the 
verdict which England has long since passed was so little 
general as the following stanza in answer to his critic 
implied :— 
“ But men of long-enduring hopes, 
And careless what the hour may bring 
Can pardon little would-be Popes, 
And Brummels when they try to sting. 


, 


The length to which Lord Tennyson’s days have been, 
happily for us, prolonged, have enabled him to witness a 
universal appreciation of his genius which for the bulk of our 
great poets, from Shakespeare downwards, has been awarded 
by posterity only. He has had his share, and more than 
his share, of misunderstanding and ignorant criticism ; but 
he has bad a share, rarely if ever surpassed, of ultimate 
influence and recognition in his own lifetime, and holds at the 
present moment a position in the literary world only rivalled 
in this century by Sir Walter Scott, in the many-sided 
admiration and respect which it represents. The other great 
name—the name also of a poet—which suggests itself in con- 
nection with contemporary fame in the same period, could 
never command that respect for moral elevation without which 
such fume lacks its highest quality. Of the many young men 
who sighed with Byron and were fired by his genius, only 
those who were disposed to catch the fever in earnest, and to 
be Byrons in the action of life, could give him a whole-hearted 
admiration. 

It would be impossible in such space as we have at our 
command, to institute any careful inquiry into the sources of 
Tennyson’s influence over Englishmen; but one great source 
of its wide extent is his many-sidedness, and his consequent 
appeal to very various minds. ‘To illustrate this would require 
great fullness and variety of quotation. The many gradations, 
however, are suggested by the extremes on either side. It is 
not often that a writer who is familiar with the deepest pro- 
blems of metaphysics, can turn in a moment, with unequalled 
naturalness and grace, to those simple feelings and thoughts 
which bring out the kinship of a whole nation, of high and 
low, of learned and unlearned. To satisfy the fastidious 
intellectualist at one moment, to tax his powers of interpreta- 
tion, and appeal to the whole range of his literary knowledge 
and perception, and the next moment to strike a great 
common chord—of pride in national glory, of reverence for 
the Sovereign, of the simple pathos of the joys and griefs of 
home, of domestic love, of English village life—this com- 
bination is not common. Tens of thousands have cried over 


* The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, In 12 vols, London: Ma«millin and 
Co, 1892, 
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“The Lord of Burleigh,” “The May Queen,” “ Rizpah,” 
“The Children’s Hospital,’ “The Grandmother;” have 
laughed over “The Northern Farmer,” “The Northern 
Cobbler,” “The Village Wife;” have been fired with a 
soldier’s enthusiasm as they read “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade ;” have joined in a whcle nation’s tears at the lines, 
solemn and significant to all as the funeral bell itself :— 
“ Bury the great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation. 
Let us bury the great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 

Mourning when their leaders fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall.” 
And these readers have known that the man who could utter so 
beautifully their own simple thoughts, or give such unsuspected 
delicacy of explanation to their own simple feelings, was not 
merely a master of melody and expression; that he dwelt in 
company with the deepest problems of his age ; that he touched 
the heights of science and the depths of metaphysics. He has 
bridged the gulf, so often unnecessarily widened, between the 
uneducated mind and the educated. Each class finds food in 
these volumes, and often in the very same poems, whose 
outline is visible to the many, while their full meaning 
and artistic finish are appreciated by only a few. And, 
again, there has been a large class of cultivated readers 
to whom one-half of “In Memoriam,” “The Ancient 
Sage,” the “De Profundis,” “ Vastness,” were uninteresting, 
and who have yet dwelt in Arthur’s halls, and followed the 
mystic history of the Round Table, have been haunted by the 
heartbreaking pathos of Lancelot and Elaine, or of Guine- 
vere’s last parting with Arthur; while there are other readers 
for whom the threads of thought traceable from the immature 
“Confessions of a Sensitive Mind,” and onward through 
“The Two Voices,’ “In Memoriam,” “ Vastness,” “The 
Ancient Sage,” have been interwoven with the very texture of 
their spiritual musings, and who yet have not the sense of 
melody or the delicate appreciation of literature, as such, which 
are needed to follow the poet through so much of his song. 

Itis, of course, both an effect anda cause of Tennyson’s wide 
popularity, that so many of his lines have passed into familiar 
proverbs. No poet, perhaps, since Shakespeare affords so many 
aphorisms full of truth and wisdom,—from the simplest though 
ever-true philosophy of every-day life, to the higher intuitions 
of genius. Here, again, Lord Tennyson distributes his favours 
to many classes of mind. The consolations and pleasures of 
the simplest poetry are in reach of all, like the consolations 
and hopes of religion. Many of all classes have repeated 
with a sad attempt at thankfulness, “’Tis better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have loved at all.’ Numbers 
who have bowed their heads in faith to the words, “The Lord 
has given, the Lord has taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord,” find further expression of the duty of resignation 
in the line : “‘ God gives us love, something to love he lends us.” 
All the satisfaction—such as it is—of a proverbial general rule 
which explains the wrong from which they suffer, has come to 
many from the line :— 

«A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.” 
And such instances of simple and familiar proverbs from 
Tennyson might be multiplied tenfold. Again, we have the 
terse expression of deep truths which appeal to thinking men: 
—“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers; ” ‘“ We needs must 
love the highest when we see it;” 

“'There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds ;” 
or the more recent trenchant summary of the tyranny and 
lawlessness which have walked beneath the banner of “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité : °— 
‘Freedom free to slay herself and dying while they shout 
her name.” 

These are some of the most familiar, and if we touched on 
somewhat longer ones, their number would be very great. 
“In Memoriam ” alone would yield a large supply. 

Is Lord Tennyson’s appeal to very different natures and 
capacities resolvable into a more elementary fact in regard 
to his genius? We believe that it is; and without pre- 
tending to enter fully into the question, we may indicate 
roughly our meaning. Mr. Ruskin has contrasted two 
forms of imagination,—the imagination which idealises, 
which is sharply contrasted with matter-of-fact observa- 
tion, and sees in a flower, not its true features, but all 





the romantic associations it suggests; and the imagination 
which intensifies exactness in observation, which sees every 
shade of colour in the flower, every beauty of Nature as beneath 
a microscope. The second species is compatible with associa. 
tions of fancy as well, but its essential feature is that it casts the 
limelight of the poet’s intensely keen perception on the trne 
features of the object. Lord Tennyson’s imagination jg 
eminently of this second and higher order, and its viyiq 
light is shed not only on natural objects, but on the 
moral, social, and spiritual world. He appeals to all because 
he sees and loves what interests each. The intensity of 
his perception (if one may so speak) shows to hima beauty 
in the simplest objects, and in the whole of this fair earth 
which prevents anything from being commonplace to him ~ 
it is to those who see less. What an unobservant man would 
pass by as a mass of green foliage, would be seen by him in 
its immense variety as truly as by a scientific botanist, but 
with a light upon it shed by genius, and not the mere interest 
given by science. And so, too, in the world beyond the senses, 
—the world of human affections, passions, convictions, aspira. 
tions. Under his delicate microscope, the homely grandmother 
or the village wife are not rough types, but are seen each as 
having her share in the “abysmal depths of personality.” And 
so he cares to paint, with exquisite delicacy, spheres of life 
and persons and things familiar to the many, though with an 
art and power of vision which can be fully appreciated by very 
few. His faithful reproduction of nature endears him to the 
numbers to whom he presents their own thoughts and ideas; 
but the art by which this perfect naturalness is attained, 
and by which the setting of each scene—the life and world in 
which his actors move—is conveyed, is as remarkable for its 
unobtrusiveness as for its success. And the very same habits 
of microscopic observation, exercised with equal but not 
greater care, are visible in his dealings with the world of 
spirit. In the spiritual musings of “In Memoriam,” of “De 
Profundis,” of ‘ Despair,” of parts of the second “ Locksley 
Hall,” of the two great reflective poems of his later life 
of which we have already spoken, ‘“ Vastness,” and “The 
Ancient Sage,” he surveys with exact and vivid insight the 
high questionings, conjectures, hopes, fears, the vast range of 
possibilities into contact with which science brings the educated 
and thoughtful mind, as he had surveyed the small and homely 
world—the world of few ideas and little knowledge—in his 
simpler poems. In each case, facts penetrate him. The range 
and complexity of his thought, the number and import of the 
facts it embraces, the wide sweep of his imagination, are 
revealed notably in “ Vastness.” And yet the mind which can 
thus survey the universe, and grapple with the problems it 
presents, is the same to which the death of the little 
child in the hospital had all the reality and deep pathos 
which surrounds one single human life. Indeed, the very 
poem of which we have spoken—“ Vastness ”—reveals quite as 
much his sense of the infinite pathos and importance of the 
single life, as his sense of the mystery and immensity of the 
universe. And it is, perhaps, this essentially Christian view 
of life which has given him the will, as his peculiar genius 
has given him the power, to touch so many hearts. Every man 
finds his own simple joys and hopes echoed in these volumes ; 
and the philosophy they breathe is here in absolute contrast to 
that of the great thinker of antiquity, who had “no beatitudes 
for the poor.” We know the happiness given to a poor man 
by a kind word or a brief visit from Royalty; and the sense 
that his lot is thought worthy of the interest of those who are 
so far above it, forms great part of that happiness. A 
pleasure very similar in kind is given by a man of com- 
manding genius and great gifts, who shows, as Tenny- 
son has done, keen interest in the little world of home, 
and the possibilities of every sphere of life. Aristotle’s 
“magnanimous” man used irony with the common herd; 
Tennyson is interested in each individual. He never sees 
them as a herd, and was probably never ironical in his live. 





PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, AND EXPLORERS.* 

Miss AMELIA Epwarps’s book deserves a better title than 
she has given it. It is, in fact, a very clear and readable 
account of many of the curious and interesting problems 
connected with the art, the religion, and the history of the 
people of Egypt. Yet she has given it a title which might 


* Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By Amelia B, Edwards, Illustrated. 
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a cheap tourist’s sketch-book. No doubt it is as 
thing to find a good title as to find a good name 

. a new house; but anything would have been better 
: Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. With so much of 
poe fo grumble, we can heartily recommend Miss 
a ards’s book to those who are interested in the land 
; ‘the Nile, and who desire “to get up” the subject 
without being overwhelmed in a flood of unintelligible archxo- 
logical technicalities. There are _many people who are 
anxious to know about things Egyptian, and who yet feel like 
Mr. Brooke, in Middlemarch, that the subject is one in which you 
an easily go too far. These will find Miss Edwards a safe 
: She does not overwhelm the reader with details, but 
only gives as much information as she is able to make living 
and intelligible. Her book, which, it should be noted, is pro- 
fusely and excellently illustrated, begins by a very clear 
account of the process which makes the ruins of Lower Egypt 
yast mounds rising like islands out of the flat plain of the 
Delta. The explanation is as follows. The Egyptians, six 
thousand years ago, built their houses as they build them to 
this day, of mud-bricks mixed with chopped straw and dried 
inthe sun. “ Hasily built and easily replaced, they were con- 
stantly falling out of repair, being levelled to the ground, 
trodden down, end rebuilt. Thus, each new house rose 
upon the ruins of the old one; and every time the process 
was repeated, a higher elevation was obtained for the 
foundation.” Hence the level of the city was constantly 
getting higher by a process analogous to that by which a coral 
yeef rises. This, however, was only true of the domestic 
buildings. When one of the huge granite temples with which 
Egypt is sown had been built, a large area was kept at the 
old level. It thus happened that as the ordinary houses grew 
up round it, the temple and its precincts were left in a deep 
hollow. Such, says Miss Edwards, was the condition of the 
great Temple of Bubastis when visited by Herodotus in the 
fifth century before Christ. The final stages of the process 
by which the mounds of the Delta were created, may be given 
in Miss Edwards’s own words. After noticing the building of 
the stone temples, she continues :— 


belong to 
difficult a 


guide. 


“We have thus far traced the history of our typical mound 
from its first rude beginnings to the apex of its prosperity. As 
time goes on, however, and the last native Dynasties expire, the 
trade of the community languishes, the population dwindles, and 
the temple falls out of repair. Then comes the prosperous period 
of Greek rule. Commerce and letters revive, and the Ptolemies 
repair the temple, or perhaps rebuild it. Next comes the Roman 
period, closely followed by the introduction of Christianity ; and 
by-and-by, when the national religion is proscribed, a community 
of Coptic monks take possession of the grand old building, con- 
verting its chambers into cells, and its portico into a Christian 
church. The town now overflows into what was once the sacred 
area. Mud huts are plastered between sculptured walls and 
painted columns, and the ground begins to rise in and about the 
temple as formerly it had risen outside the enclosure. Ere long 
the monks, weary of living at the bottom of a pit, proceed to erect 
anew monastery in one of the suburbs. The temple, therefore, 
is partly pulled down for building material; and its desecrated 
ruins, which now constitute the poorest and most crowded quarter 
of the city, become gradually choked within and without. At 
last, even the roof is converted into a maze of huts and stables 
swarming with human beings, poultry, dogs, kine, asses, pigeons, 
and vermin. Thus, in process of time, the whole building becomes 
buried, and its very site is forgotten. A few centuries later the 
town is devastated by some great calamity of plague or war, and, 
after an existence of perhaps five thousand years, is finally deserted. 
Then the crude-brick shells of its latest habitations crumble 
away, and what was once a busy city clustered round a splendid 
temple, ends by becoming a heap of desolate, unsightly mounds 
strewn with innumerable potsherds.” 


Miss Edwards’s chapter on the art of portraiture as prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, though not new in substance, is very 
clearly and convincingly written. One of the most striking 
things about Egyptian art is the fact that the period which 
ought to be the most conventional and archaic—that is, the 
earliest period—is, as it happens, the freest and most realistic. 
The earliest Egyptian statues are not only far better artis- 
tically, but far more true to Nature, than those of a later date. 
Take, for instance, the incomparable statues of General 
Ra-Hotep and his wife, Princess Nefert. There is nothing in 
later and more civilised times which can compare with them 
for faithfulness and realisation of the human figure. What 
is the cause of this remarkable circumstance? Apparently, 
the early ability of the Egyptians to give to stone and wood 
the true semblance and proportion of man, was due to 
an overmastering religious need. The mother-thought of the 
Egyptian religion required that an exact copy, a double 





in stone of every man who could afford to obtain it, 
should be prepared against his death. The Egyptians be- 
lieved that one of the elements which go to make up a 
human “ego” was the “Ka,” the “double,” or “ genius,” 
or “personality,” as it has been variously translated, or the 
“vital principle,” as Miss Edwards considers—and as it seems 
to us, proves—it should be rendered. After death, the Egyptians 
held that a man’s body remained as a mummy in his tomb, 
while his soul went through various stages of trial and proba- 
tion, and his “intelligence” wandered through space. The 
other essential parts of his being, the name, the shadow, 
and the heart, awaited the completion of the pilgrimage of 
the soul. The Ka meantime dwelt with the mummy in the tomb. 
When the soul’s pilgrimage was completed, all these elements 
were reunited with the body, and put on a real immor- 
tality. But the Egyptians appear to have believed that 
no reunion could take place if the Ka were destroyed, 
and also, it would seem, that the Ka required an exact 
representation of the dead man to keep it in vigour. 
The Ka, like the “contingent remainder” of our old real- 
property lawyers, required a particular estate to support it, 
and that particular estate was a stone image of the deceased. 
Hence it was necessary to place one or more Ka images 
in every tomb to ensure the survival of this essential 
principle of the dead man’s personality, and to make this 
image an exact fac-simile of the dead. Men felt, in fact, that 
they were saving their souls by obtaining an exact portrait of 
themselves. The stimulus thus given to portraiture may be 
imagined, and it thus happens that, as far as the actual re- 
semblance to the man whose portrait was intended is con- 
cerned, there is nothing in the world to equal the early Egyptian 
statues inserted, or rather, hidden away in the tomb, in order to 
keep alive the Ka of the dead man. That in later times the 
statues grow less lifelike, cannot be doubted, but perhaps that is 
not unnatural. When so tremendous a conception as that of the 
immortality of the soul was fresh in men’s minds, what wonder 
that they were goaded into superhuman exertions to do any- 
thing which they believed would ensure it? Again, what 
wonder if, as the feeling deadened and grew formal by 
familiarity, the realistic vigour of the sculptors decayed ? 

One of the most curious and interesting portions of the 
work before us is the description of Queen Hatasu, and her 
expedition to the land of Punt. This great Queen’s exploits, 
and the part she played in the opening-up of Africa, are 
graphically preserved for us in a series of masterly bas- 
reliefs engraved on the great temple of Dayr-el-Bahari. The 
land of Punt is the Somali coast, and here the Queen sent an 
expedition, which seems to have interviewed native chiefs, 
made treaties with friendly tribes, exchanged gifts and col- 
lected curios quite in the modern style. The following is the 
account of one of the most interesting of these illustrations 
“annexed ” to the report of the expedition :— 

“In the next tableau, the expedition has reached its destina- 
tion. The voyage being omitted, the ships are once more seen 
at anchor, and the ancient draughtsman, in one of the very few 
known examples of Egyptian landscape art, has carefully depicted 
for us the characteristic scenery of the unknown country to which 
the squadron has made its way. The ground is flat and thickly 
wooded, the conical huts of the inhabitants being built on piles 
and approached by ladders. A cow reposes peacefully in the shade 
of a tree to the right, and a bird, known by its characteristic 
tail-feathers as the Cinnyris metallica, wings its flight towards the 
left. Of the five trees here represented, two are conventional 
renderings of the date-palm. ‘The trunks and branches of the 
other three are most carefully drawn. An enclosing line carried 
round each indicates the outline of the foliage, the details of 
which are left to the imagination. It has been supposed that 
this landscape represented some spot on the shores of the Red 
Sea; but M. Maspero has pointed out various reasons to show 
that we are here on the banks of a river. The three last-named 
trees, for instance, precisely reproduce the structure of the 
odoriferous sycamore, which does not grow by the sea-side, but 
on the borders of rivers; and he concludes that the Egyptian 
squadron, after sailing down the Red Sea and rounding the head- 
land called Ras-el-Fil, had made its way up the mouth of the 
Elephant River. The water in the original is painted green, 
which may be taken to indicate a tidal river; green being the 
Egyptian colour for sea-water, and blue for fresh-water. The fishes, 
it is to be observed, are not the fishes of Egypt, while among 
them is seen a fine turtle, a cetacean unknown to the waters of 
the Nile.” 

Before we leave Miss Edwards’s book, we may mention that 
she evidently feels a sincere liking, and indeed admiration, for 
the ancient Egyptians. They are to her, not the strange, un- 
canny, horrible people they seem to those who judge of things 
Egyptian by the smile on the face of the Sphinx, but rather a 
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wise and humane race, to whom a foremost place must be 
given among the nations of antiquity. To prove her point, 
she quotes from the famous “ Confession ” in the Ritual of the 
Dead. With this apology for the Egyptians, we may fitly close 
our extracts from ker book :— 

“«Glory to thee, O thou Great God, thou Lord of truth and 
justice!’ says the dead man, when brought into the presence of 
the eternal Judge. ‘Lo! I have defrauded no man of his dues. 
I have not oppressed the widow. I have not borne false witness. 
I have not been slothful. Ihave broken faith with no man. I 
have starved no man. I have slain no man. I have not enriched 
myself by unlawful gains. I have not given short measure of 
corn. Ihave not tampered with the scales. I have not encroached 
upon my neigbbour’s field. I have not cut off the running water 
from its lawful channel. I have not turned away the food from 
the mouths of the fatherless. Lo! I am pure! I am pure!’ 
This is from the Negative Confession in the 125th chapter of the 
most famous religious book of the ancient Egyptians—The Book 
of the Dead. lt gives the measure of their standard of morality. 
‘The teachers who established that standard, and the people who 
endeavoured faithfully to live up to it, may have had very childish 
and fantastic notions on many points; they may in one place have 
put gold rings in the ears of their sacred crocodiles; they may 
have shaved their eyebrows when their cats died; but as regards 
uprightness, charity, justice, and mercy, they would not, I think, 
have much to learn from us, if they were living to this day beside 
the pleasant waters of the Nile.” 


THE REMINISCENCES OF “A. K. H. B.”* 


Tis is a truly delightful book,—delightful in virtue of its 
frank revelations of harmless and unconscious egotism ; 
delightful in virtue of the anecdotes it gives of the various 
personages who, for one reason or another, have made a 
pilgrimage to the Mecca of Scotland, Dean Stanley’s “mine 
own St. Andrews.” The author, “A. K. H. B.,” otherwise 
“The Country Parson,” otherwise the Right Reverend Dr. 
Boyd, chief minister of the Church of Scotland in St. 
Andrews, and in 1890 Moderator of the General Assembly of 
his Church, is perhaps best known on this side of the Tweed as 
the one Presbyterian clergyman who has persistently regarded 
himself, his work, and life generally, through what look sus- 
piciously like Anglican spectacles. Here he is, mellowed from 
his old ‘ Country Parson” days, quite as chatty as before, 
quite as capable of moralising largely on small things, 
but every inch—and in spite of his friend Dr. Wordsworth— 
Presbyterian Bishop of St. Andrews. Although egotistic in a 
sense—so egotistic, that while he starts his recollections with 
a “stern” determination to keep himself in the background, 
he “pops up ” at every third page—he takes himself and other 
people (with, as will be seen, one exception) quite good- 
naturedly. He has no objection to tell a story against him- 
self,—like that of the “departed” Senior Wrangler who, 
when he told him of his intention to leave Edinburgh for St. 
Andrews, said: “ Bless me! are you going there ? Why, that’s 
a place for one of the first men in the Church.” Or that of the 
intoxicated female parishioner, who told him in wrath: “Oh! 
ye’re an unco’ drap-doun frae Principal Haldane.” But all 
the same Dr. Boyd has a calmly—not at all offensively— 
good opinion of himself in every sense. He is quite contented 
with this world, and looks forward to the next with confi- 
dence. “No incumbent of St. Andrews,” he says, “ever 
left it except for a better world. All my predecessors are 
there.” But “A. K. H. B.’s” egotism comes out, as a rule, 
at odd moments and by side-doors. A Home Secretary 
insisted on hanging one of his parishioners who had murdered 
his wife, in spite of a most influential local petition against 
the carrying out of the capital sentence. ‘No doubt,” says 
Dr. Boyd, referring to that Home Secretary, “ he acted as he 
thought right ; no doubt he had been advised by the authorities 
in Scotland. Yet years after I sat next him at a great City 
dinner in London, and found it very difficult to be civil to 
him. He appeared an extraordinarily ordinary man.” There 
is only one person that Dr. Boyd, to judge from this volume, 
has ever got cross with. This is the late Mr. William 
Allingham, who for a time conducted Fraser’s Magazine. Mr. 
Allingham lost ‘‘an elaborate essay of mine.” But apart 
from that, “in one respect he was quite the most irritating 
editor I have known. He would alter a word here and there; 
always for the worse; sometimes in a way which seemed 
impossible for a fairly educated man. When my essays 
were republished, I had the trouble of comparing the 





* Twenty-jive Years of St. Andrews: September, 1865, to September, 1890. By 
the Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” In2 vols. Vol. I. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1892. 
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proofs with my manuscript, and changing all Mr. Alling. 
ham’s alterations back to tke original way. I have Written 
for Fraser for thirty-five years, and sometimes for other 
magazines. Mr. Allingham was the solitary editor who eye 
altered a word of mine. He was soon got ridof. [| should 
have left Fraser, had he not done so.” 

A portion of Dr. Boyd’s quarter of a century in St. Andrey 
was rendered notable in the history of the Church of Scot, 
land by the convulsion caused by the “ innovations ” of whic} 
the late Dr. Robert Lee was the leading spirit. Dr, Boyd 
strongly supported the movement in favour of what he terms 
“decent” ritual in the Church of which he, like his father 
before him, has been a prominent minister. But he is not, 
and never has been, an active partisan—unless to look with 
disfavour at Disestablishment can be accounted partisanship 
in a Churchman—and in consequence, this volume can hardly 
be regarded as a contribution of any value to ecclesiastical 
history. But it is of very great interest for the sketches it cop. 
tains of a number of well-known Scotchmen, Englishmy 
and Englishwomen whom Dr. Boyd has naturally come across 
in St. Andrews. In the one class there are the late Principals 
Shairp and Tulloch, Dr. Norman Macleod, and the living 
Principal Caird of Glasgow, Professor Flint of Edinburgh, 
and Dr. McGregor, the present Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland. With both Shairp and Tulloch—who, by-the. 
way, did not always agree—he was on the most cordial terme, 
Nowhere has Shairp appeared to better advantage than in 
these pages. Dr. Boyd represents him as quick-tempered, 
temporarily unpopular with the students of St. Andrews, and 
conservative in certain matters, but full of the sensitive cop. 
scientiousness of a poet, and enthusiastic as a boy. An 
amusing picture is presented of Shairp, at the time when a 
wave of revivalism was sweeping over Scotland, ** penitently 
confessing” the sins of his colleague Tulloch, who, it seems 
“really could not be much interested in Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey.” Dr. Boyd speaks quite frankly about both the dead 
and the living. Headmired Norman Macleod, and gives an ad. 
mirable specimen of Macleod’s riotous humour, in the shape of 
astory he told at dinner of how heand Tulloch were carried off 
by Greek brigands; but he lets it be clearly understood that he 
was not indebted to his friend, as to whose clannishness and love 
of his own family he throws out a broad hint. He isan admirer 
of Principal Caird as a pulpit orator, and evidently holds 
Dean Stanley’s opinion that the late Dr. Magee was second 
longo intervallo to the Glasgow orator. But he has a very 
indifferent opinion of Principal Caird’s humour, and expresses 
it. 

Quite a host of English celebrities figure in Dr. Boyd’s photo- 
graphic pages,—partly because St. Andrews is a place that is 
eminently worth visiting, and partly because its students invite 
eminent men of all nationalities to be their Rectors. Among 
these are John Stuart Mill, Kingsley, Phelps, Dean Stanley— 
optimistic, enthusiastic, and absolutely dependent on his 
wife, Lady Augusta—Canon Liddon (who “would not have 
called ” on Bishop Wordsworth even had he happened to be 
in St. Andrews at the time of his visit), Mr. Froude, and 
Mrs. Oliphant,—unless, indeed, it be heresy to consider the 
first of Scotch novelists as an Englishwoman. Poor Martin 
Tupper appears, too, in St. Andrews, to lecture to an empty 
house, to be kindly received by Dr. Boyd, and to make a 
dreary departure with a dreary joke from St. Andrews. 
Anthony Trollope also came on a visit to John Blackwood, 
the publisher. He did not make a good impression :— 

“He was singularly unkempt, and his clothes were very 
wrinkled and ill-made...... He was the only man I had 
heard swear in decent society for uncounted years. ‘The swear- 
ing, which was repeated, was the most disagreeable of all; the 
actual asseverating, by the Holiest Name, of some trumpery 
statement. ..... Then by way of making himself pleasant in a 
gathering of Scotsmen, he proceeded (the ladies being gone, and 
we all gathered to hear him) to vilipend our beloved Sir Walter. 
Mr. Trollope said that if any of Sir Walter’s novels were 
offered to any London publisher of the present day, it would be at 
once rejected.” 


Kingsley figures in this volume as a vigorous personality; 
Mill, rather as a phantom. “ These dear Scots folk,” wrote 
Kingsley to his wife in 1867, “I should like to live always 
among them, they are so full of vigorous life and heart. Tell 
Maurice Golf is the Queen of games, if Cricket is the King; 
and the golfing gentlemen as fine fellows as ever I saw.” 
Yet Kingsley did not quite understand Scotland; at all 





events, he did not quite understand the position of Scotch 
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Ata station-platform Dr. Boyd introduced him 
to a man who was waiting. “They had some talk. Then 
4 ys] y ani I arose, and paced the platform. ‘ What did 
= nah your friend was 2’ To which Ianswered, ‘ A Minister 
: the Kirk; the incumbent of a parish quite near.’ In a 
tate of absence of mind, Kingsley burst forth, ‘ Why, that 
7 an’s a gentleman !’ The natural rejoinder was, ‘ And those 
a have met hitherto have not been so?’ Kingsley knew 
anton exactly of the Kirk, but he had a vague idea of 
illiterate savages.” It would be an easy matter to go on 
giving slices from this, one of the most delicious literary 
cabinet-puddings that have been served up for a long time. 
But this would be unfair to the pudding, and to the chef. 


Ministers. 





HANS ANDERSEN’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 
WuEN, in 1845, Mrs. Howitt published her translation of 
Andersen’s Improvisatore, she gave a short account of his 
early struggles. The child of a poor washerwoman, he had 
everything against him in the battle of life save a cheerful, 
childlike nature, and a genius strong enough to overcome the 
obstacles of his position. The story of his childish days reads 
like a romance, which is all the more pathetic and beautiful 
from the innocence and sweetness of the character it discloses. 

Andersen’s egotism and vanity are transparent in these 
letters, but in his case these peculiarities are scarcely to be 
regarded as faults, for the man who, above all other writers of 
our time, knew how to delight children, was himself, as it has 
been truly said, a child all his life long. His extreme poverty 
in early youth was not so painful to Andersen as it would have 
proved to most men. Although he sometimes suffered from the 
want of food, he writes that he did not feel the whole burden 
of his condition. “I took every one who spoke a kind word to 
me for an honest friend. God was with me in my little room, 
and many an evening when I had said my evening prayer, I 
asked Him in childlike fashion, ‘ Will it ever go better with 
me?’” Even in the days of loneliness and want, “he bor- 
rowed volumes of Walter Scott, and forgot his poverty in an 
ideal world, after spending in the library the pence that should 
have bought his dinner.” 

The road that led to happiness, though not to fortune, for 
Andersen never gained more than a pittance for his works, 
was opened by Councillor Collin, of the Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen, who discovered his genius and recommended 
him to the King, by whom he was sent to a school where, at 
the age of seventeen, he was placed among the little boys. 
The master treated him severely, laughed at him for his 
ignorance, and made the poor fellow’s life so miserable, that 
Collin, seeing how much his health was affected, suddenly 
took him away, to the disgust of the school-rector, who pro- 
phesied that Andersen would never be a student, and would 
end his days in a madhouse. The flower of his genius needed 
amore genial soil. He became a student at the University 
of Copenhagen, studied diligently, took a good degree, and 
wrote a play, which was produced at the theatre and proved 
brilliantly successful. At twenty-six the poet had a love- 
disappointment, which yielded some good verses. Andersen 
was convinced that he should never be happy again, and even 
wished that he might die; but, if the letters tell a true story, 
“the great fairy-tale of his life,” as he often calls it, was not 
for any length of time affected by this sorrow. His nature 
and creed made him hopeful, his faith in human nature was 
unbounded, and from the age of thirty or thereabouts, he 
may be said to have walked through life on the sunny side of 
the road. 

The volume before us is a selection from the Danish edition 
of Andersen’s Correspondence, which contains upwards of 
eight hundred letters. His vanity led him to cherish every 
line, important or trivial, written or in print, that touched 
upon his career; but English readers, who already know 
Andersen through his Autobiography and in his works, will 
probably find enough in the letters chosen for them by Mr. 
Crawford to satisfy their curiosity. 

Throughout life Andersen was, as we have said, compara- 
tively a poor man, and in spite of his numberless admirers, he 
received far more praise than gold. He hungered after love 
and sympathy, he was proud of the friendship of his King 
and of the Duke of Weimar; but there is no indication that 
he was ever troubled with the ambition that leads to wealth. A 














poet who had risen from the meanest rank to enjoy the friend- 
ship of high dignitaries as well as of famous novelists and 
poets, who lived to see his stories transl-ted into most modern 
languages, and his native town illumi: 
well be excused if he felt some elz 
from him by his genius and bya . 
and sincere. 


his honour, may 
» reception won 
winently loveable 


His letters show what we knew already, his delight in travel, 


his ardent love of Nature, and the eye for colour which he 
had in common with Scott, whose poetry as well as prose were 
dear to him throughout life. 
keen sense of enjoyment, and a disposition ready to discern 
whatever is loveable and beautiful, are among the charac- 
teristics of a correspondence wholly devoid of humour or 


Feeling rather than intellect, a 


originality of thought. Always there is the expression of 
delight and gratitude. His impressions of his “ beloved Italy ” 
afford slight indications of what he expressed afterwards more 
forcibly in The Improvisatore. There is bliss, he says, in 
breathing the very air:—‘“ Here the heart might dream were 
it not for the chilly storms coming from the North. Here 
the sea is God’s heaven, the clouds are phantasies in colour, 
the air is nectar for the gods, the earth seethes with grapes, 
pictures smile from the walls of the houses. This is the home 
of phantasy, the North that of reason.” And on returning to 
Denmark he sighs after “the fresh air, the rich colours, the 
whole luxuriant nature” of Italy :— 

“In my dreams,” he writes, “I am often again by the melan- 
choly Lake of Nemi, where the ancient planes grow, where the 
rich and fruitful vine winds itself among the branches. .... . 
Oh! how empty and cold it is here in our North. Italy is my 
home! I would live at Naples, where the mountain burns, where 
the sea is blue as our winter sky, where the balmy air is wafted 
from the home of the palms and orange-groves. Now I have the 
willow ‘for the olive. I have the yellow apples in the peasant’s 
garden for the yellow oranges, the green Baltic for the blue Medi- 
terranean.” 

This is but the sigh of a poet, who loved his country too well 
to wish to exchange it for the land which all poets have held 
dear. 

As Andersen’s reputation grew, so also did his happiness ; 
and when describing to the King his travels in Germany and 
his reception by the King of Prussia, his emotion becomes 
effusive. Ina letter dated 1846, he says :— 

“A lucky star presides over my writings. They fly far and 

wide. Such happiness, such recognition, softens and humbles 
the heart before God. ..... I am thoroughly learning to recog- 
nise in life how much that is truly great and good one finds in all 
stations. Life is so delightful, and every one is really good at 
heart. I have confidence in all men, and in truth I have never 
yet been deceived. Even in an economical sense, my travels 
have been a success. I have now been away five months, 
and have not as yet spent quite five hundred Imperial thalers. 
This has been possible for the reason that I have been received 
by families in most places like a valued relative. The relation- 
ship consists in the interest that people take in my writings, and 
the friendship with which they surround my personality. Indeed, 
I left most towns with tears; for in each I was received as a friend 
and brother...... I could not have ordered everything more 
delightfully than the dear God has done for me, even if I had had 
the great power to do it. I recognise it in the fullest degree; my 
heart beats in gratitude to God and mankind, and I could press 
all the world to my breast. Believe me, your Majesty, I shall 
cherish dearly and lastingly the kindness that I receive.” 
The very long letter from which these extracts are taken 
is highly characteristic of the writer’s emotional nature. 
Such a letter written by a subject to a monarch is prob- 
ably unique in literature. The freshness of the corre- 
spondence is its special attraction. If the reader is sometimes 
inclined to smile at Andersen’s egotism and simplicity, he will 
not esteem the man the less. As well might he despise a 
child for the frank fearlessness of utterance which is the 
charm of childhood. 

Happy in Germany, he seems to have been equally happy 
in England, and especially in the society of Dickens, who, as 
might have been expected, gave Andersen the friendliest 
welcome. His reception in the highest London society was 
very gratifying to the famous story-teller, and he tells the 
King of Denmark how at Lord Palmerston’s nearly all his 
books were named and praised, how for a whole fortnight he 
received invitations for every day and every evening; how 
Jenny Lind was like a good sister to him, and how his portrait 
hangs next to hers in the shop-windows. To the Grand Duke 
of Weimar, Andersen pours out what is in his heart with the 
same copiousness and freedom. One of the most delightful 
portions of this volume is the correspondence that began in 





* Hans Christian Andersen’s Correspondence. Edited by Frederick Crawford, 
With Portraits and Memoir, London: Dean and Son. 


1869 between Mary Livingstone and the writer whose books 
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she loved so well. Never has an author been more richly 
dowered with the affection of his readers than Andersen, and 
his readers are the children of all civilised countries. 

We cannot praise the style in which this volume is brought 
out. The translation may be correct, but it is often clumsy 
and unidiomatic. Of the portraits, several are uncalled for, 
and some are caricatures. That of Sir Walter Scott, for 
example, has the aspect of a confirmed criminal rather than 
that of a poet. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 
Sir Puitip SipNey was but thirty-two when he died. His 
death did not take place in the moment of a great victory or 
in the leading of a forlorn-hope. He was wounded by a stray 
shot at a skirmish. Again, he had, to all appearance, achieved 
little in either politics, letters, or war. He was, it is true, a 
brilliant member of a brilliant Court, and took a more or less 
leading part in urging the Queen to take under her protec- 
tion the Protestants of the Continent; but his influence in 
this respect cannot be called commanding. In letters, 
though he was known as an accomplished scholar and poet, 
his achievement had been little. The Arcadia, the work on 
which his subsequent fame in letters mainly rests, was not yet 
given to the world; and his sonnets were hardly known beyond 
the circle of his private friends. In war he had even less to 
boast of, for the vixenish coquette of Whitehall had refused, 
till within six months of his death, to allow a courtier in whose 
good looks and fine nature she delighted, and whose chivalry 
and goodness of heart she could not but admire, to risk his 
life in active service. But if this was so, how was it that 
when Sidney died all England put on, not the mourning of 
eeremony, but of real grief, and every class in the Kingdom 
lamented the death of a great Englishman? When Sidney 
died, for the first time in our history was seen a spectacle 
which ever since has been characteristic of this country, 
—the nation mourning, not a King or a great noble, but 
one who, though not specially exalted in birth or station, 
was felt by all to be an English hero. What, then, 
made men look upon Sidney, in spite of the smallness of 
his actual achievement, as a national hero? We believe it 
was the sense that in him were embodied, typified, and 
made visible the best and the strongest aspirations of the age. 
If we anatomise the spirit of the Elizabethan times, we find 
that the things which most occupied men’s minds were four. 
Foremost came the love of religious freedom, and the hatred of 
the spiritual and civil tyranny which then characterised the 
Catholic Powers of the Continent. Aggressive Protestantism 
was a part of the atmosphere which our Elizabethan fore- 
fathers breathed. Next must be reckoned an intense 
and burning love of and longing for what, for want of a 
less objectionable word, we are compelled to call culture, 
and a love of adventure and of chivalrous ‘exploits. So 
deep had sunk the love of letters, that at the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, though London was but the size of a modern 
watering-place, three theatres daily enacting, not panto- 
mime, but dramas which are now pronounced beyond 
the comprehension of all but a highly cultivated minority, 
could not satisfy the popular demand. The love of chivalry 
and adventure, again, sent forth from the ports of Devon 
swarm after swarm of the new knights-errant of the foam. 
Lastly, the Elizabethan epoch was marked by an ardent and 
impassioned patriotism. But when Protestant feeling, poetry, 
chivalry, and patriotism were in the air, what wonder that Sir 
Philip Sidney became a popular hero? Sidney, as a lad, was 
in Paris during the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and had 
seen with his “natural eyes” the horrors of the Catholic re- 
action. Again, he was the friend of many of the leading 
Protestants on the Continent, and thus at the very outset of 
his career stood forth to the world as a champion of the 
Reformed religion. Sidney, too, as the leader of the 
Areopagus—the first literary club ever founded in England 
—and as the author of the Defence of Poesy, stood before 
his countrymen as an exponent of poetry and culture. 
Lastly, the part he took in encouraging the expeditions of 
Frobisher and Drake, and the colonisation of America, 
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and in preventing the marriage of Elizabeth to the Duke of 
Anjou, made men regard him as a knight-errant and a patriot, 
If we add to this that Sydney was handsome in person, 
skilled in horsemanship and all manly arts, and was know, 
not only to be without a touch of personal baseness, but to 
be leading a pure and virtuous life, it becomes easy to undey. 
stand his popularity. The quick instinct of the nation recog. 
nised him as the type of what they believed an Englishman 
ought to be, and honoured him accordingly. With so great 
and sure a promise, they did not want the proof of fruit, 
Sidney was his countrymen’s hero. They regarded him ag 
possessing and being— 

“ The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair State, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers ; ”’ 
and when he died, they felt their ideal of what was noble jn 
man had vanished from the earth. 


Mr. Fox Bourne’s memoir is in most respects an excellent 
one. It is careful and complete, and contains what is essential 
to any biography that is worthy of the name,—copious quota. 
tions from contemporary documents. In our opinion, he shows 
clearly that the one possible spot on Sidney’s fair fame is no 
spot at all. Sidney’s sonnets in the “ Astrophel and Stella” 
series are unquestionably addressed to a married woman, Lady 
Rich ; and if they are to be interpreted literally, they certainly 
seem to show Sidney’s guilt. But are they to be taken 
literally? We believe not, for this very sufficient reason. 
Lord Rich hated his wife, ill-treated her, and was most 
anxious to get a divorce from her. Ultimately he did obtain 
a divorce, owing to his wife’s infidelity with the Earl of 
Devonshire. But, given these facts, would he not have taken 
advantage of a guilty commerce between Lady Rich and Sidney 
to obtain what he wanted? He could not have been unaware 
of Sidney’s connection with Lady Rich, for Sidney made no 
secret of his sonnets or his passion. We have no desire to 
whitewash Sidney in spite of the facts, but it seems to us 
more than probable that the sonnets were mere literary 
“inventions,” and that Sidney took for his subject a lady for 
whom he had no doubt a liking, and who had won his sympathy 
by reason of the cruelties she suffered from ber husband, 
Sidney, in his capacity of Knight, felt bound to succour a 
a lady in distress. But bound by the laws of civilisation, he 
was unable to slay the wicked giant. He could only bring her 
the aid of his poetic homage. A fantastic explanation, perhaps, 
but not one too extravagant for the age in which Sidney lived. 


Before leaving Sidney’s Life, we must quote a portion of 
the letter which he addressed to the Queen, and in which he 
urged her not to marry the Duke of Anjou :— 


“Tn this letter he freely stated the objections he had all along 
felt to the proposed union with the Duke of Anjou. It was really 
a treatise, skilfully worded, and dealing in a masterly way with 
some of the chief aspects of the political situation then troubling 
all English Protestants. It was the Protestants, Sidney urged, 
who were the stoutest, if not the only, supporters of the Queen’s 
Government. ‘ How their hearts will be galled, if not aliened, 
when they shall see you take for a husband a Frenchman and a 
Papist, in whom (howsoever fine wits may find farther dealings or 
painted excuses) the very common people well know this, that he 
is the son of a Jezebel of our age—that his brother made oblation 
of his sister’s marriage, the easier to make massacres of our 
brethren in belief—that he himself, contrary to his promise and 
to all gratefulness, having his liberty and principal estate by the 
Huguenots’ means, did sack La Charité, and utterly spoil them 
with fire and sword!’ The utter worthlessness and viciousness 
of the Duke of Anjou, Sidney plainly warned the Queen, ‘give 
occasion to all true religious to abhor such a master and conse- 
quently to diminish much of the hopeful love they have long held 
to you.’ On the other hand, the Catholics, being always and 
perforce disaffected, having already and repeatedly plotted re- 
bellions and devised treacheries, ‘at this present want nothing 
so much as a head, who in effect needs not to receive their instruc- 
tions, since they may do mischief only with his countenance.’ 
‘Often have I heard you,’ Sidney wrote in another and especially 
interesting paragraph, ‘ with protestation, say no private pleasure 
nor self-affection could lead you to it’—that is, to a married life. 
‘If it be both unprofitable to your kingdom and unpleasant to 
you, it were a dear purchase of repentance. Nothing can it add 
unto you but the bliss of children, which I confess were a most 
unspeakable comfort, but yet no more appertaining to him than 
to any other to whom the height of all good haps were allotted, 
to be your husband. And therefore I may assuredly affirm that 
what good so ever can follow marriage is no more his than any- 
body’s; but the evils and dangers are peculiarly annexed to his 
person and condition.’ ” 


It is evident from this that Sidney at least was no “servile 
jure-divino Royalist.” 
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ce . ¢. 7 
Mr. Oskar Sommer’s reprint of that “ vain and amatorious 


oem,” as Milton called the Arcadia, will be welcome to all 
holars. It is hardly necessary to say of the editor of the 
splendid edition of the Morte Darthur reviewed in these 
pm a short time ago, that the work he has here assigned 
hinsnell ig done with admirable care and patience. What- 

ver subject Dr. Sommer touches, he exhausts; and his 
pet of the bibliography of the Arcadia is no exception. 
4g a whole, the Arcadia is dull reading for modern men, yet 
scattered here and there are really beautiful pieces of descrip- 
tion. Whena stretch of the Wiltshire Downs or the pleasance 
of some old manor-house is relied on for his picture, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s prose is specially happy. Again, every now 
and then the page glistens with some verbal jewel, such as we 
have italicised in the following quotation. The passage is from 
the account of the journey made by Musidorus in company 
with Strephon and Claius :-— 

“Tn the time that the morning did strow roses and violets in 
the heavenly floor against the coming of the sun, the nightingales, 
striving one with the other which could in most dainty variety 
recount their wrong-caused sorrow, made them put off their sleep, 
and rising from under a tree, which that night had been their 
pavilion, they went on their journey ; which by and by welcomed 
Musidorus’s eyes, wearied with the wasted soil of Laconia, with 
delightful prospects. There were hills which garnished their 
proud heights with stately trees; humble valleys whose base 
estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers ; 
meadows enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets 
which, being lined with most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to 
by the cheerful disposition of many well-tuned birds; each 
pasture stored with sheep feeding with sober security, while the 
pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams’ comfort; 
here a shepherd’s boy piping as though he should never be old ; there 
a young shepherdess knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed 
that her voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept 
time to her voice’s music. As for the houses of the country, for 
many houses came under their eye, they were all scattered, no 
two being one by the other, and yet not so far off, as that it 
barred mutual succour ; a show, as it were, of an accompaniable 
solitariness and of a civil wildness.” 


Such passages as this still lift the Arcadia “above oblivion’s 
waters.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE most instructive article in the half-crown magazines of this 
month is Mr. F. Secudamore’s in Blackwood on the late Khedive. 
It is a history of Tewfik’s reign by an eye-witness of its events, 
who writes with decision, and is coolly, even harshly impartial. 
He will not alter the general estimate of Tewfik Pasha, whom 
he describes very much as we did, as essentially a cultivated 
fellah, very submissive, very loyal, brave when courage was 
to be shown by endurance, not brave when the situation 
required of him an energetic initiative ; but he will probably 
dissipate the kind of halo which, since Arabi was a prisoner; 
has gathered round his head. Arabi, Mr. Scudamore says, 
remained always thoroughly a fellah, extremely ignorant, 
quite unpractical, and though given to moralising speeches, at 
heart a vindictive Arab :— 

“Tn the early part of 1882 hatred of the Circassians filled Arabi’s 
little mind, and he had been but a few days in power before all of 
them whom he could seize under any pretext were in prison. 
There he visited them by night, and sought to obtain by torture 
evidence that would enable him to take the life of his enemy, Osman 
Rifky. Many tragedies have been enacted in Egypt, but it is 
difficult to believe that any more hideous brutality has ever been 
practised so near our own day than that which this heartless and 
cold-blooded peasant directed each evening in the Abdin prison. 
At length the Khedive stepped between Arabi and his victims, and 
saved them from death by torture by a sentence of banishment.” 
If that is true, and Mr. Scudamore signs his name to his 
article, and had every opportunity for learning facts, English 
sympathy with the “ captive of Ceylon” would appear to bea 
good deal wasted. Mr. Scudamore does not believe in 
“Egypt for the Egyptians,” and gives as one illustration of 
what would follow the English evacuation, the proposal 
accepted by the majority of the Egyptian Legislative Council, 
less than three years ago, for the suppression of brigandage :— 

“1. Amputation of the right hand and the left foot, followed 
by capital punishment. 2. Amputation as above, and crucifixion. 
3. Amputation as above, capital punishment, and crucifixion. 4. 
Capital punishment and crucifixion. 5. Capital punishment alone. 
6. Crucifixion alone. ‘Crucifixion consists in binding the con- 
demned alive upon a scaffolding, killing him by piercing him in the 
body with a spear, and leaving the corpse exposed for three days.’ 
‘Upon a gibbet fixed perpendicularly in the ground are attached 
two cross-bars, one a certain distance above the other. The con- 


demned is bound upon this structure with arms and legs out- 
In this position he shall be pierced in 


stretched to the utmost. 





the left breast with a spear, which must be turned in the wound 
until death shall ensue.’ ” 

The Fortnightly opens with an unpublished poem by James 
Thomson, written in 1882, and full of his peculiar pessimistic 
thought and sad melodiousness. This verse, craving for man 
even a new deception if only it may lift from him “the 
enormous weight of all the heavy ages piled on us,” is, as an 
expression of what should be the pessimist’s desire, very fine :— 

“O antique fables! beautiful and bright, 
And joyous with the joyous youth of yore; 
O antique fables! for a little light 
Of that which shineth in you evermore, 
To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 
And bathe our old world with a new surprise 
Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore.” 
—Sir John Lubbock’s valuable paper on the County 
Council, with its revenue of £3,234,000 a year, is in the main 
a protest like our own against government by committees, 
and a plea for the creation of a City Cabinet. A complete 
change would require an Act, but some improvement is pos- 
sible even with the present statutes :—*“It would, I think, be 
better if in future the chairmen of committees were elected 
by the Council, not, as at present, by the committee itself, 
and were entrusted with greater responsibility as to current 
business; that, subject to confirmation by the Council, the 
chairmen should select their own committee-men; and that 
the chairman of the Finance Committee should be, as it were, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” This would give the 
Administration a certain coherence, as the Council would 
choose the chairmen from the dominant party; but while the 
committees, which alter in composition according to attend- 
ance, can overrule their chairmen, the improvement would be 
but slight. What is wanted is to make them responsible 
Ministers. Mr. Russell’s strongly worded protest against 
denominational education in Ireland will be read with a cer- 
tain interest; but is it not a little belated? The Unionists 
are resolved that Ireland shall have the same educational 
system as Great Britain, and the Liberals, with the Irish 
Catholics as their necessary allies, cannot heartily fight 
against the change. Mr. Russell is afraid that the 
result will be that Protestant children in the South and 
West will be educated in Catholic schools; but with a 
strong conscience clause, where will be the harm of that, 
or how, in a Roman Catholic country, is it to be avoided ? 
With Mr. Russell’s demand that, if education is to be 
made compulsory, it shall be made more efficient, all 
parties can agree. The Session, however, draws so near, that 
it will be well, before discussion grows savage, to await the 
Government Bill——We are rather sick of discussions on 
marriage, and we do not see that Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe’s paper tends towards any practical solution of present 
difficulties, even if they are not exaggerated. He suggests 
marriages for one year, with right of separation after a further 
year’s delay. He thinks that the tendency to monogamy is: 
now so strong, that this new liberty would only beneficially 
relax, not destroy, the present institution. That may possibly 
be true as regards a majority; but what would be the result 
on the minority? This, at all events, that the women de- 
serted as soon as they ceased to be attractive would be 
utterly miserable. All women, moreover, who are not 
protected by the possession of capital—that is, an immense 
majority—would become jealous slaves, for they would 
always be fearing repudiation. Apart from morals, marriage 
is the grand protection of all women and most children, 
—that is, of about three-fifths of humanity. Fortunately, 
though there may be some danger of a relaxation in the 
laws of divorce, Englishmen have about as much intention 
of abolishing the principle that marriage is for life, as of 
abolishing trial by jury. Lady Malmesbury’s answer to 
Mr. Donisthorpe’s paper is an admirable one, for she uses the 
only argument it is really worth, ridicule by illustration. 
Mr. Theodore Bent describes the “ Road from Mashona- 
land” vid the Portuguese possessions as practically im- 
passable for ordinary emigrants, bearers being untrustworthy, 
and beasts liable to death from the tsetse-fly. He bids 
emigrants wait until the railway is constructed, and cen- 
sures the South Africa Company for spoiling their own 
prospects in Mashonaland by over-hurry. The means of 
communication, he thinks, should have been established first. 
That seems sensible; but we have known our countrymen 








' overcome greater difficulties. 
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Lord Tennyson’s ode of seventeen lines on the death of the 
Duke of Clarence in the Nineteenth Century shows him in full 
possession of his old mastery of stately and thoughtful melody. 
Tf the “ toll of funeral” is an infelicitous expression, the mag- 
nificent lines which follow—Death is 

“no discordance in the roll 

And march of that Eternal Harmony 

Whereto the worlds beat time,” 
not only redeem the fault, but suggest that to such a poet the 
privilege may be safely left of using language as he will.—— 
Lord Bramwell’s paper on cross-examination is substantially 
a plea for the present system, on the plea that the Courts 
actually do justice, and is rather beside the complaint, which 
is that they might do it still even if appearance in a witness- 
box were not a terror to honest men.——Mr. Mead, a Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate, argues strongly against allowing 
the accused to give evidence in criminal cases. He believes 
that accused persons have already sufficient opportunities of 
suggesting the true defence, and is greatly afraid of increasing 
the prevalence of perjury :— 

“This suggests the last argument on this subject, which on 

account of its importance should rather be in the foreground. 
One has only to consider the vast number of persons who are 
being tried day by day, whether before magistrates, at quarter- 
sessions, or assizes, to realise the immense amount of perjury that 
will be committed. To say nothing of the shock to religious 
sensibilities which the continual disregard of an oath presents, 
it is a grave question whether it is right to offer a person an 
irresistible temptation to commit a crime much graver in many 
cases than that with which he is charged. The perjury which 
would be committed would of necessity in almost all cases go un- 
punished, and for a man to commit perjury in defending himself 
upon a criminal charge would be considered a very venial affair 
indeed. An oath would thus in the course of time be degraded, 
ond the deplorable spectacle of men continually lying with im- 
punity would lead to considerable laxity amongst all classes of 
witnesses. Of late county court judges have commented in 
severe terms upon the perjury which prevails in their courts, 
so that any change which would increase the disregard of the 
truth in courts of justice is much to be deprecated. It may be 
said that to be logical we should revert to the system of excluding 
parties to a civil action from the witness-box. The obvious 
answer is that in nearly all such cases the stake is infinitely 
smaller and the probability of a prosecution for perjury con- 
siderably greater.” 
That is a strong argument, but does it not rather tend to a 
complete remodelling of our present laws and practice with 
regard to perjury? Is it not the fact, by-the-way, that 
perjury is less common in judicial proceedings on the Con- 
tinent than it is here? Certainly confessions are more 
eommon. Mr. Dicey’s paper on Tewfik Pasha is not as 
nutritive as Mr. Scudamore’s in Blackwood; but this, as a 
trait in his character, is new to us, and completes the portrait 
of him as essentially a native Egyptian :— 





“ Unlike his father, he was a devout Mussulman, and his sub- 
jects soon perceived that under his reign the interests of Islam 
would not suffer from the fact of the country being under a 
British protectorate. Though a most attached and—in as far as 
the truth about the interior life of the harem is ever known abroad 
—a most faithful husband, he was personally hostile to the 
emancipation of women from the restraints under which they are 
placed by the laws and usages of Islam. All attempts on the part 
of several of his Europeanised relatives to adopt the habits of 
Western life met with his grave disapproval ; and he even viewed 
with disfavour the existence of intimate social relations between 
his Mahometan subjects and the European colony. Some of the 
jeunesse dorée of Cairo, who, inspired by the example of British 
officers, tried to start driving four-in-hands at the Schoubra 
promenade, received a direct warning that any continuance in the 
practice would involve the displeasure of the Court.” 


“Cardinal Manning in the Church of England,” by Mr. 
R. G. Wilberforce, throws little light on his real character, 
but shows that he knew how to win the enduring love of a 
rural flock, and suggests the probably false thought that he 
always regretted his quiet parsonage at Lavington.——Rear- 
Admiral Seymour’s account of “The Present State of the 
Panama Canal” amounts, as far as we see, to this. A fifth 
of the work has been done. To do the remainder will take 
£36,000,000 at least, and then the proprietors will only have a 
canal with locks, which impede greatly the passage and 
number of ships, and will have to build and maintain gigantic 
works to protect the canal against destruction by the floods 
of the Chagres River. It is not likely the money will ever be 
spent, more especially as the Americans adhere to their 
counter-project of a canal through Nicaragua.——tThere is a 
pleasant criticism by Mr. J. Morley of Mr. Harrison’s “ New 
Calendar of Great Men,” pleasant not only from the charming 











i 
style which should never have been wasted on politics but 
from its appreciation and depreciation of the names Selected 
Even Mr. Morley’s toleration for everything independent of 
Christianity breaks down, we are amused to see, when he finds 
Frederick the Great canonised in the “ New Calendar,” and 
even raised to a place by the side of St. Paul. Mr. Morley 
however, even under this terrible provocation, argues and 
does not laugh. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s reminiscences of Carlyle sg} 

Z : ye still 
furnish the most readable paper in the Contemporary Review, 
Carlyle talked much of Ireland, then in the throes of the 
famine, but the newest portion of his talk was about literary 
celebrities. He does not seem to have been generally ag 
malignant as he was about Derwent Coleridge; but he admireg 
nobody very heartily. His judgment on Mr. Rintoul, the 
founder of this journal, that he believed in nothing, was, we 
feel sure, erroneous. The late Mr. G. Hooper, who was years 
with him as sub-editor, always declared that Mr. Rintoul was 
the most sincere of Liberals, as Liberals then were, and 
always worked under an impulse to benefit the world by 
liberating it from all sorts of chains. Naturally, Carlyle, 
whose one idea was compression, could not understand his 
impulse, though he recognised his ability. This sketch strikes 
us as accurate :— 

“TI asked him if Emerson’s ideas could be regarded as original, 

He replied that Emerson had, in the first instance, taken his 
system out of ‘Sartor’ and other of his (Carlyle’s) writings, but 
he worked it out in a way of his own. It was based on truth, un. 
doubtedly ; but Emerson constantly forgot that one truth may 
require to be moditied by a precisely opposite truth. He had net 
a broad intellect, but it was clear, and sometimes even profound. 
His writings wanted consistency and a decisive intelligible result, 
One was constantly disappointed at their suddenly stopping short 
and leading to nothing. They were full of beauties—diamonds, 
or at times, bits of painted glass, strung on a thread, which had 
no necessary connection with each other. He frequently hit upon 
isolated truths, but they remained isolated—they nowhere com- 
bined into an intelligible theory of life. I asked him if he found 
more in the man than in his writings. He said, No; when they 
came to talk with each other their opinions were constantly found 
to clash. Emerson believed that every man’s self-will ought to 
be cultivated, that men would grow virtuous and submissive to 
just authority, need no coercion, and all that sort of thing. He 
knew there were men up and down the world fit to govern the 
rest ; but he conceived that, when such a man was found, instead 
of being put in the seat of authority, he ought to be restrained 
with fetters, as a thing dangerous and destructive. He bore, how- 
ever, with great good humour the utter negation and contradic- 
tion of his theories. He had a sharp, perking little face, and he 
kept bobbing it up and down with ‘ Yissir, yissir’ (mimicking), in 
answer to objections or expositions.” 
There are quite a heap of reminiscences of Cardinal 
Manning, among which we like Mr. Meynell’s best. He brings 
out the Cardinal’s gentleness, and a certain vein of simplicity 
which was in him. Mr. Waugh’s is far too adoring, and Mr. 
Bunting’s shows, to our mind, that the Cardinal could bea 
good many things to a good many men. It is difficult to usto 
believe that he really thought of Dr. Fairbairn as a “ brother 
in Christ.” A step-brother would be a possible description of 
his view of the relation——Sheikh Djemal ed Din’s account 
of Persia is worth reading, because it gives the other 
side of the usual picture. He describes the country as 
a land of horrors, in which there is no justice, all property 
is seized by the Shah and his agents, and every one’s 
daughter is liable to be violated by the police. The Shah 
himself he describes as a man whose mental powers are worn 
out, and who is, besides, a monster of cruelty. It must be 
remembered that the Sheikh himself has suffered at the Shah’s 
hands, and that the recent successful resistance to the tobacco 
monopoly suggests that, if the people as a body were s0 
hideously oppressed, they could soon end the oppression. 
The Sheikh desires English interference; but do his country- 
men ?——The remaining articles in the Contemporary are a 
little too heavy, and one by Mr. F. Peek and Mr. E. T. Hall, 
on “The Unhealthiness of Cities,” is almost unreadably 
technical. It is most important to get rid of sewer-gas, but 
it is not an entertaining subject to read about, or, except to 
builders, a very instructive one. 

We have already noticed Mr. Chamberlain’s paper in the 
National Review, and there is another by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
on “One Vote, One Value,” to which we may call attention. 
Mr. Strachey describes strongly the over-representation of 
Ireland, and suggests a plan by which her surplus of twenty 
Members, together with the surplus of three Members in 
Wales, might be distributed even in this Parliament. He 
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one Member from the Irish counties with least 
and disfranchises the boroughs of Kilkenny, 
ad Waterford. Then he believes it safe to 


takes away 
population, 
Newry, Galway, an 
affirm :— , 

«That the matter would not be one of any great diffi- 

ity, and that a body of Boundary Commissioners, instructed 

to “ivide the twenty-three members between London, the 
euburban counties, Lancashire, and the West Riding in pro- 
pau to the populations of these districts, would have little 
. no difficulty in preparing a fair and satisfactory scheme 
within a very short time. The Commissioners would first deter- 
mine arithmeticaliy what share of the twenty-three should belong 
to London, what to the suburban counties, what to Lancashire, 
and what to the West Riding. This ascertained, they would 
readjust the representation of those areas with as little disturbance 
as possible of existing divisions.” 
The plan is a good one, but we doubt if Parliament will stir 
until it can introduce a logical system of equal electoral 
districts. If the principle is to be “one vote, one value,” 
inequality between counties or boroughs must be abolished 
as completely as inequalities between countries. The main 
obstacle is, we believe, the dread of each Member that he may 
have to seek election at the hands of new constituents.—— 
Mr. Edwardes is entertaining in his account of Naples, which 
from his sketch we must accept as one of the wickedest cities 
on the globe. The following paragraph summarises his 
judgment :-— 

“No people enjoy life with more zest than the Neapolitans. 
There is not a mood of which they are capable that they do not 
cultivate to its extreme limit. They are the most religious people 
in Italy, and the most immoral. Their vocabulary would lack 
half its force if the saints and the Madonna were exiled from it. 
There would be a startling halt in the increase of the population 
of the city if it were decreed that for ten years all its illegitimate 
children, born in the meantime, should be put to death. The 
people would love their priests less if they did not implicitly rely 
upon them to make a clean sweep of their manifold sins whenever 
it was requested of them.” 

Neapolitans seem to be saved from the consequences of their 
vices by a certain childishness which clings tu them all, and a 
strong feeling of pity for the suffering :— 

“A tale is told of a girl who, being ill, was wont to receive daily 
two spoonfuls of cod-liver oil from a Neapolitan hospital. She 
was allowed to carry it away with her. After a time she had so 
much improved in health that the dose was denied her. In explana- 
tion of the storm of sobs and wailing with which she received this 
announcement, it came out that she had regularly bestowed the 
nasty stuff upon a poor old woman, who had made a meal off it.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Idler, which is published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
and edited by Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and Robert Barr, is a 
new sixpenny magazine of fiction and jocosity, which is evidently 
intended to be the organ of so-called “ New Humorists.” Who 
these are, and how they joke, may be gathered from the final 
article, entitled “The Idlers’ Club,” and perhaps also from a 
rather too painfully funny story, “The English Shakespeare,” by 
Mr. I. Zangwill. There is obviously a danger that the New 
Humorists may form themselves into a close coterie, and may 
commit the mistake of thinking that the public are much more 
interested than they actually are, in the jokes they make at each 
other’s expense. It would be unfair, however, to judge any new 
magazine by the first number, or by the first two or three 
numbers. There is evidently plenty of humour and energy 
among the Idlers. Mark Twain dominates the first number. 
It contains the first portion of a quasi-story by him, a 
portrait of him, and a “conglomerate interview” with him. 
Among the other contributors to the first number are Mr. 
James Payn, Mr. Andrew Lang (who is not seen at his best 
here), and Mr. Bret Harte, who gives the first portion of 
what promises to be a characteristically clever Californian story, 
“ The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker.” The most remarkable thing 
in this number, however, is certain “choice blends” of leading 
politicians. By some photographic process, a number of these are 
rolled into one. There are various “ blends,” but if two of them 
could be taken as giving the truth, although in a somewhat 
bizarre fashion, one would say that Lord Salisbury is the domi- 
nating force of his party, and Sir William Harcourt of his. 

The February number of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, which, by- 
the-way, is now published by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co., 
is a very good average one. Both the stories and the miscel- 
laneous articles are well worth reading. Among the former, a 
high place should be given to Miss Mary Wilkins’s pathetic little 
tale of the days of witches and witchcraft, “The Little Maid at 
the Door.” Of the miscellaneous papers, Mr. Horatio Bridge’s 











‘‘ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Mr. Sheldon’s 
“ Old Shipping Merchants of New York,” and Mr. William Archer’s 
“The Royal Danish Theatre,” are, in different ways, admirable. 
Miss Amélie Rives cannot, however, be congratulated on her 
play of “Athelwold,” a tragedy in which loyalty to a woman 
and loyalty to a Sovereign contend with the usual result. It is 
heavy and, in parts, stilted. 

The Atlantic Monthly threatens to become painfully conventional, 
although it contains as large an amount of literary matter as ever. 
There are only two notably good things in the February number— 
Mr. Nathaniel Shaler’s “The Border State Men of the Civil War ” 
and Mr. A. M. Ewell’s “An Echo of Battle,” a pathetic story of 
the Spartanism of a plain, hard Confederate woman. 


The Argosy is still full of Mrs. Henry Wood and Mr. Charles W. 
Wood. Apart from both of these elements, the best thing in the 
February number—which is only a medium one—is a “superior ”’ 
story of the “detective” sort, “ Who Rang the Bell? ” 

The best features of London Society at the present moment is 
“ Rita’s” serial story of “The Countess Pharamond.” Her 
characters are not at all likeable, much less loveable; but such 
as they are, they are carefully drawn. There is undoubted force 
in “A. W. F.’s” “ A Hunting Adventure,” which is stated to be 
founded on fact, and the end is painfully pathetic. The other 
contents of this number do not call for notice. 

A good story by Mr. Brander Matthews, “Tom Paulding,” 
is at present running in St. Nicholas, and there are in the February 
number some really good poems—remarkably well illustrated, 
too—of which ‘Crooked Dick,” by Anna Robeson Brown, is 
perhaps the most enjoyable, at all events for children. Probably 
no magazine maintains a more uniform—an almost monotonously 
uniform—standard of excellence than St. Nicholas. 

The February number of Atalanta is a fair but not a notable 
one; it is, indeed, a trifle too academic.” Still, it contains some 
very enjoyable papers. The illustrations of “Children of the Old 
Masters” would of themselves have relieved a duller number 
than this. 

A handsome volume contains the Catalogue of the Printed Books 
in the Library of the Incorporated Law Society, by Frederic Boase, 
Librarian (Spottiswoode and Co.) The Library is a little more 
than sixty years old, having been commenced in 1828 by the appro- 
priate donation of a set of the “Statutes at Large.” At the same 
time, another benefactor gave a number of topographical works, 
which remain one of the features of the Library. This now 
contains 36,466 volumes. 

Philip’s Popular Terrestrial Globe (Philip and Son) is a valuable 
aid to the effective teaching of geography. It is clearly printed 
in colours, and furnished with proper mounting and stand. Globes 
are almost indispensable for an actual realisation by children of 
geographical facts; but they are commonly expensive. This 
certainly is not open to that objection. Its cost is 5s. only. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. By Sir Bernard 
Burke. Fifty-fourth edition. (Harrison and Sons.)—This 
“ Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary ” does not need any com- 
mendation. More than seventeen hundred pages of the largest 
octavo size are filled with a mass of facts which concern more 
thousands of individuals than we care to calculate. The accuracy 
with which this huge accumulation, part of whicb is continually 
shifting and changing, is managed, is worthy of all praise. 
Only five years younger than “ Burke ” is Thom’s Oficial Directory 
of England and Ireland (Thom and Co., Dublin), the “ Ireland,” it 
must be understood, being emphasised. This volume is, indeed, 
the special authority on Irish matters. We have also received 
The Advertising A B C(T. B. Browne), in which may be found, 
among other things, all information about London and provincial 
newspapers, foreign and Colonial magazines and periodicals, &c. 

The Brethren of Mount Atlas. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. (Long- 
mans.)—We do not quite understand Mr. Stutfield’s standpoint. 
Perhaps, as he is dealing with some developments of esoteric 
Buddhism and the mysterious Mahatmas, this is not surprising. 
Does he believe, or does he disbelieve, or does he doubt? He cer- 
tainly pokes fun at these august persons in a disparaging kind of 
way; and yet the end of his tale, if tale it may be called, seems 
to be meant in earnest. But of one thing we can speak with cer- 
tainty, that his descriptions of North African travel are excel- 
lent. While we are still en route for the dwelling of the strange 
community that has taken up its abode in the oasis of the Atlas 
Desert, we are always sure to be entertained. The humours of 
travel are delightfully given. But the “ theosophical story ” does 
not exactly attract. 

A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas. By Charles C. Atchison. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Atchison was compelled 
by failing health to take a holiday, and spent it—exactly two 
months in duration, he tells us—by journeying to South America. 
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His route was Lisbon, St. Vincent, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and sundry other places in the Argentine 
and Uruguay, and so home. And this he did, it is interesting to 
learn, at the cost of £100. It would have been possible to give us 
this information within a somewhat smaller compass than a large 
octavo of three hundred and fifty pages. But books must be of a 
certain size, we imagine, to pay, and Mr. Atchison has a gord deal 
to say about himself, his fellow-passengers, and the places he 
visited. If he could only have purged his humour of a certain 
spice of profanity with which he seeks, it would seem, to give a 
flavour to it, his book would have been better than it is. As it is, 
it becomes now and then very distinctly offensive to any one with 
a reverent mind. The photographic illustrations are interesting, 
and the sketches by Mr. Walter B. Buckley very good. 

The Rambles of a Dominie. By Francis A. Knight. (Weils 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mr. Knight has collected here from 
the columns of the Daily News, twenty-odd very pleasing papers. 
He takes us to many places and discourses of many things, all of 
them things that we are glad to hear about, at least from a writer 
who knows so well how to observe and how to describe. Birds are 
among his favourite subjects; he tells us about kingfishers, 
herons, sparrows, woodcocks, &c. This last bird, some will be sur- 
prised to hear, not unfrequently breeds in England. Sussex, 
which, with its large stretches of wood, intersected with little 
streams, is well suited to his habits, is often thus favoured. 
Orkney, North Wales, Somersetshire, and the Thames are among 
the places to which we are taken, and when we are furthest afield, 
we find ourselves in Bavaria. We notice that Mr. Knight com- 
mits himself to the statement that the wasp is less aggressive 
than the bee. This seems to us sheer heresy. The bee minds 
his own business, while the wasp is always intruding. Some 
varieties of the bee, the Ligurians, for instance, may be said never 
to sting except when actually pinched. 


The New Calendar of Great Men. Edited by Frederic Harrison. 
(Macmillan.)—M. Auguste Comte published in 1849 the “ Posi- 
tivist Calendar.” In this he commemorated 558 persons, beginning 
with Moses, and ending, we may say, with Berzelius (who died in 
the year before the publication of the Calendar). The year was 
divided into thirteen months of twenty-eight days, with a dies non 
to make up the number. Each month took its name from some 
specially great man; each week, from some one less great. Thus, 
“Moses,” the first month (Theocratic civilisation), has subordinated 
to him Numa, Buddha, Confucius, and Mahommed. These 558 
“great men” are described in the volume now before us. The 
editor disclaims for himself and his colleagues the idea of modifying 
this list, and is probably right. Begin to discuss it, and where 
could we hope to leave off? An outsider, however, may be per- 
mitted to remark that the list shows manifest traces of its French 
origin. Bichat, for instance, was hardly of the calibre to be ranked 
as the “ Apostle,” so to speak, of “‘ Modern Science.” Mr. J. H. 
Bridges manfully champions his claim, on ground which may be 
epitomised by the line, “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Bichat devoted himself to the study of the physical nature of 
man. Is it, then, the Positivist view that this is supreme? We 
should not attempt to criticise the various articles in which the 
editor and his colleagues describe the work of these worthies. To 
do so would take us over the whole range of history, poetry, 
science, and theology. One question the last word suggests. 
Why have John the Baptist and not Christ ? And why are * good 
women ” celebrated but once every four years ? 

The Bookworm: an Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The Bookworm is a collection of “ana” that 
would have delighted Southey, who enjoyed literary gossip, and 
the scraps collected about books from out-of-the-way sources. 
The editor does not, however, keep entirely to “Old-Time 
Literature,” for he transcribes an interesting letter of Lady 
Burton’s about her husband’s MSS., has something to say about 
the fac-simile recently published of Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol,” 
and the new edition of “ Lyra Elegantiarum ;” while the list of 
topics includes the poetry of the Brontés, Browning’s study, notes 
on Tennyson and Thackeray, and the interesting fact that in India 
“Silas Marner” is included among the books used in the public 
schools. Mr. Birrell, having lectured on “ Books and Libraries,” 
has also two pages awarded to him under the title of “ More 
‘Obiter Dicta.’” Two papers by the editor upon Pope’s John 
Dennis, a bad playwright but a fairly good critic, contain in a 
concise form all that is known of ‘Appius,’ who received the 
last and worst blow from Pope when the poet wrote the prologue 
to a play acted for his benefit. 

Leaves from the Log of a Gentleman-Gipsy. By Gordon Stables, 
M.D., C.M., R.N. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Mr. Stables, like Mr. 
Hissey, whose pleasant volume, “ Across England in a Dog-Cart,” 
we lately noticed, is a dear lover of home-travel, and believes, not 
without good reason, that the charms of English scenery are inex- 
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haustible. Mr. Hissey travelled in a four-wheeled dog-cart ; Dy. 
Stables, in a caravan “built of solid mahogany, with gilt facings 
outside, and internally lined with maple.” He carried with him 
a valet who played on the violin, and whose portrait, as well as that 
of his master, adorns these pages. The traveller writes with a 
strong feeling of enjoyment, in much good temper, and with 
touch of what perhaps may be called—bumptiousness, as, fop 
instance, when he says: “To resolve istoact withme. Thatisthe 
sort of person Iam.” The book is not one that calls for criticism, 
A cheerful but rather commonplace description of the scenery, of 
the roads the writer traversed, of the interest excited in towns and 
villages by his caravan, and some good-natured gossip, form the 
staple of the volume. To drive through a country and say it is 
charming, and to “lay ” for days in a town and say it is charming 
also, does not, it is obvious, convey a distinct impression of either, 
Occasionally, indeed, the author does attempt to describe what 
he sees, and makes his readers see it, as, for example, in his 
account of the New Forest ; but, on the whole, the chief impres- 
sion which the volume leaves on us as we close its pages, is that 
to travel through England in a caravan with good servants, good 
horses, and every convenience of life that can be carried in g 
vehicle 20 ft. in length, is a highly agreeable way of gaining 
health and spending money. Possibly we may think also that 
there is a still better way of seeing our native land, and that the 
inevitable publicity of caravan travelling has its drawbacks, 
Wherever he travelled, Dr. Stables informs us, he was “ boarded 
by reporters.” 

Mr. Gosse’s Gossip in a Library (Heinemann) is about some old 
and little-read books that he possesses in his own. Light papers 
such as these, which are but bubbles on the wine of literature, 
depend almost wholly for their interest on the art of the writer. 
It is perhaps of less importance what he says, than how he says 
it; and Mr. Gosse’s lively style gives a piquant flavour to his 
pages. His subjects are not necessarily of a slight character, for 
he has one paper on Camden’s “ Britannia,” another on “ A Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ and even includes among the old or scarce 
volumes upon which he discourses, Mr. George Meredith’s tale, 
“The Shaving of Shagpat.” The best essay among the twenty- 
four garnered from the newspapers, and now presented in book- 
form, is, we think, on “ Lady Winchelsea’s Poems,” of which Mr. 
Gosse possesses an unknown volume in manuscript. He may 
justly claim that, putting aside “a noble fragment of laudation 
from Wordsworth,” he is himself the rightful champion of 
“ Ardelia.” “I gave her,’ he writes, “for the first time, a 
chance of challenging public taste, by presenting to the readers 
of Mr. Ward’s ‘English Poets’ many pages of extracts from 
her writings; and I hope it is not indiscreet to say that when 
the third volume of that compilation appeared, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold told me that its greatest revelation to himself had been 
the singular merit of this lady.” Mr. Gosse has bought a number 
of novels published in 1723 or 1724, of which a certain Ann Lang 
was the owner. So“ What Ann Lang Read” enables the essayist 
to discourse, in his light way, on the novels of the time. Five of 
the tales which Ann Lang possessed are signed “ by the Ouida of 
the period, the great Eliza Haywood.” This notorious woman 
flourished in the days of De Foe; but Ann Lang may have been 
a good girl although she read her stories, for manners change. 
The greatest poet of the age was far from refined; and has not 
Walter Scott related how an aged relative rejected with disgust 
in old age the plays that had delighted her in youth? Mr. 
Gosse observes that the English novel was not then in existence, 
and this is true if its father was Richardson; but Ann Lang might 
have bought “ Robinson Crusoe” in 1719, and it is, therefore, 
searcely accurate to say that “the English novel began in 1740.” 


Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
(Arnold.)—The title given by Mrs. Clifford to her new volume 
cannot be said to convey a very accurate idea of its contents. Of 
the three sketches which the book contains, each of them thrown 
into the shape of an exchange of correspondence, only the last de- 
serves the name of love-letters in the commonly accepted use of 
the word. Certainly it does not seem to apply very aptly to the 
letters containing a young lady’s energetic and repeated refusal 
of a somewhat half-hearted offer of marriage, with which the 
book opens. And it is scarcely more appropriate to the clever 
but disagreeable story from which the book takes its name, which 
is, in reality, not love-letters at all, but a disclosure of the 
various and not very edifying steps through which a long flirta- 
tion passed before it ended in a cynical and bitter worldliness 
on either side. Mrs. Clifford shows a good deal of ingenuity in 
dealing with the difficulties that arise from the form which she 
has chosen for telling her story. The situation is always intel- 
ligible, and the characters, though they are wanting in that quality 
of inner and passionate reality which compels our interest, how- 


| ever strange or questionable the type may be, are still distinct and 
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individual as far as they reveal themselves. But the plan of 


telling a story entirely through correspondence, however skil- 
fully it may be carried out, is after all a tiresome and artificial 
one. In order that the full significance of both plot and character 
may be understood, it is necessary that the letters should be 
forced to convey what can only naturally be conveyed by 
narrative. If they are to be intelligible, they can scarcely 
escape giving some sense of effort and self-consciousness, some 
impression of having been written for an object beyond the 
expression of the writer’s own thoughts and feelings. The element 
of unintentional self-portraiture which is one of the charms 
of a genuine letter, subtle and suggestive as it is, is too frag- 
mentary, and often too indirect, to be more than a contribution 
to the display of a character. A great deal is needed in addition, 
both as setting and interpretation of motive and circumstance, 
which could never naturally find its way into a real letter at all; 
and however dexterously this is introduced, it is instinctively 
recognised by the reader, and half the charm of the letter is 
destroyed. 

The Romance of a French Parsonage. By the Author of “ Dr. 
Jacob,” &e. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is certainly a 
powerful story, as good, we think, as anything that its author has 
before given us. It has for its subject the fortunes of a French 
priest who leaves the Roman communion to become the pastor of 
the Protestant Church. The description of his ordination, of his 
reception by his new flock—a set of hard-headed peasants who 
retain the firmness but not the enthusiasm of the men who held 
out against the Dragonnades—and of his life among his new sur- 
roundings, is excellent. His story is complicated by the inter- 
vention of two women, one once loved by him, and the other 
loving him. It strikes us as unlikely that he should not have 
recognised Bertrande when she escapes from the convent and takes 
refuge in the pastor’s house; but we see no other fault in the 
construction of the story. It is indeed painful, and there will be 
readers to whom it may give serious offence; but we do not see 
that it deals with grave problems in any but a fair and serious way. 
Whether the solution which it suggests is right or wrong, is 
another matter. 


The Ides of March. By G. M. Robins. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a curious, and, we must say, ingeniously con- 
structed story. A certain Mr. Westmorland, representative of 
an ancient family, is very much troubled by an ancient prophecy, 
which seems to portend the approaching extinction of his race. 
It is true that he is not quite the man, as our author describes 
him, to feel such terrors; but, granted this preliminary, the story 
is good. The anxiety of Mr. Westmorland is that his son should 
marry; the son, for various reasons, is unwilling. As a matter 
of fact, he devotes himself to love-making with a good deal of 
energy. The complications which follow are cleverly contrived, 
as is the dénowement in which they result. ‘The social sketches are 
good, and on the whole, The Ides of March (a title which has some- 
thing to do with old and new style, we may say) is a novel that 
may be recommended. 

Delagoa Bay: its Natives and Natural History. By Rose Montiero. 
(Philip and Son.)—Mrs. Montiero has much that is amusing to 
tell us about men and things at Lorenzo Marques, with which she 
has had an acquaintance of some years’ standing. It has im- 
proved, she tells us, during the last thirteen years, and its natural 
advantages were always great (though the climate is not described 
in attractive terms); but we do not carry away a high idea of 
Portuguese government. The ways of the Kaffir servants are 
described in amusing fashion. English ladies whose patience 
fails them here, would be benefited by an experience of these 
domestics,—the boy, for instance, who one morning, “ in a severe 
fit of absence of mind,” sent up the bread boiled and the eggs 
raw, in lieu of the customary eggs and toast. The chapters on 
natural history will be found highly interesting. Delagoa Bay is 
a good hunting-ground for the naturalist, and not too unhealthy. 


General Craufurd and his Light Division. By the Rev. Alexander 
H. Craufurd. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Craufurd, grandson 
of the officer whose career he describes, has given us here an in- 
teresting memoir, not the less interesting because it is somewhat 
gossipy, and certainly does not aim at maintaining the severe 
dignity of history. Robert Craufurd was born in 1764, and reached 
the rank of Colonel in 1805. He had seen some service in the 
campaigns against Tippoo Sultan. In 1807, he was in subordinate 
command in General Whitelocke’s most unlucky and mismanaged 
operations at Buenos Ayres. Another not very happy experience 
occurred in the retreat which ended in the Battle of Corunna. He 
then had the command of the Light Brigade, a command which he 
retained until his death. In the retreat, his brigade acted as rear- 
guard, and he distinguished himself not only by the skill of his 
dispositions, but by the unrelenting firmness of his discipline. 
Here Mr. Craufurd quotes largely, and to good effect, from a book 


entitled “The Recollections of Rifleman Harris,” written by a 
private of the 95th who went through this perilous retreat. In 
the operations conducted by Wellington, Craufurd took an im- 
portant share, not always escaping criticism, as in the affair of 
the Coa, where he was charged with having maintained his posi- 
tion after prudence would have dictated withdrawal, but on the 
whole retaining the confidence of his chief. His end came at the 
storm of Ciudad Rodrigo. He was mortally wounded in the breast, 
being then far in advance of his party, and died a few days after- 
wards. He was a man of a passionate, even violent temper, but 
with many high qualities. That his officers disliked him, is con- 
ceded ; but then, Wellington had not a very high opinion of the 
majority of his officers; but his men, stern disciplinarian as he 
was, admired and even loved him. This is probably the better 
test of his real worth. 


Scuoo.-Booxs.—The Protagoras of Plato. Edited by B. D. 
Turner. (Percival and Co.)—A new edition of what is perhaps 
the most charming of Plato’s dialogues cannot but be welcome if 
it is well done, and we may safely say that Mr. Turner has done 
his work well. He has paid particular attention to expounding 
the subject-matter, and to tracing the relation of the doctrines 
considered in this dialogue to those set forth in others. The 
student who has already gained some general knowledge of the 
Socratic and Platonic philosophy will be greatly helped by both 
commentary and introduction in the difficult task of following 
the threads of thought that run through the Protagoras. The 
question, “‘ What is the object of the Dialogue? ” is discussed in 
the introduction, and Mr. Turner arrives at the conclusion, that 
besides bringing out the falseness of the Sophistic methods 
and the value of dialectic, it is intended to enforce a positive 
doctrine,—namely, the Socratic tenet that virtue is knowledge. 
There is also an interesting study of the development of Plato’s 
views concerning 7) 750 and 7d ayaddv. Various opinions that 
have been held by Platonic scholars on disputed points are given, 
and references to their works; so that the student is provided with 
materials for forming opinions cf his own. Besides illustration 
and exposition of the subject-matter, there is a sufficient amount 
of scholarly comment on points of language and grammar. 
Amongst others, the note on éomep &y ci (311 B), and that on és 
dé (326 A), struck us as particularly good. Sometimes from a desire 
for brevity, Mr. Turner has omitted what we might reasonably ex- 
pect to be told. If Prometheus means a “ fire-drill,” is there no 
connection between Prometheus and Epimetheus? “Corruption toa 
meaning ” iscommon enough; but the explanation should, we think, 
have been given. The book is furnished with excellent indices. 
Iliad, «viii, Edited by G. M. Edwards. (Pitt Press Series.)— 
Mr. Edwards keeps up to the high standard of his work on 
previous books. The notes are full of quotations from the best 
and most recent authorities, Dr. Leaf’s edition of the Iliad in 
particular furnishing many explanations. The commentary is 
necessarily brief, but, so far as this restriction permits, the work 
of exposition and illustration has been satisfactorily as well as 
carefully executed. The introductory matter on Homeric forms 
is repeated from the edition of Book xxii., as are also the 
appendices, with one or two alterations, and with examples from 
Book xxiii. substituted. References are given throughout the 
notes to the introduction and appendices, and on other points to 
Monro’s “Homeric Grammar” and Goodwin’s “Moods and 
Tenses.” The remarks on the distinction between vx and 
aités (65, 66), on 7H (618), on Bickov odpa (431), derlppwr (608), 
and on the theory that the talent represents the “ ox-unit ” 
(269, 751), may be mentioned as good notes on difficult and 
interesting points. Helpful explanations are given of the diffi- 
cult passage concerning Antilochus’s maneuvre (420 ff.), though 
some of the details of his behaviour still remain puzzling. Mr. 
Edwards gives Dr. Leaf’s interpretation of the simile of the 
xdvev (760-63), and the notes, with the help of the picture of an 
upright loom in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Antiquities,” make the 
passage quite clear. Thucydides, vii. Edited by the Rev. H. A. 
Holden. (Same publishers.)—Dr. Holden begins his volume with 
an excellent introduction on Sicily, bringing down the history to 
the time at which the seventh book of Thucydides takes it up, 
the arrival of the Spartan Gylippus just soon enough to prevent 
the meditated capitulation. In the matter of text, he is on the 
whole conservative, though he mentions with interest, if not with 
approval, the very radical criticism in which Dr. Rutherfurd has 
followed the leading of the illustrious Cobet. The notes are as 
thorough as Dr. Holden always makes his commentary, and 
printed with a difference of type which emphasises the more 
important portion. The three indices, “ of matter,” “ of grammar ” 
(a specially useful addition), and “ lexical,” contribute greatly to 
the value of the volume. A brief “Appendix on the Text,” 
a bibliography, and critical notes complete the work. 
| Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. By Victor Henry. 
' Translated by R. T. Elliott. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
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Professor Henry’s book was already known and appreciated in 
England, and we are glad to see it translated into our own lan- 


guage. The translator has here and there made additions of his 
own (enclosed in square brackets) which should increase the use- 
fulness of the book to English students. They generally append 
terms more usual among our philologists than are those employed 
by Professor Henry,—eg., ‘“‘ablaut” for “ vowel-gradation ” 
(p. 47). English parallels are also sometimes given,—e.g., “a” 
and “an” illustrate what is meant by a syntactical doublet 
(p.35). The book—an elementary summary of the results reached 
by modern scholarship in the study of Greek and Latin philology 
—suppties a distinct want, and supplies it well. Professor Henry, in 
his conclusion, lays stress on the necessity that “every grammarian 
should arm himself with a scientific and precise method,” and that 
“a clear, exact, and fruitful idea of the evolution of language 
should take the place, in the minds of our students, of the 
imaginary entities and etymological fancies of former times.” His 
book should tend to bring about this desirable consummation. It 
begins at the beginning,—a great advantage in such a subject as 
philology. The production of the various sounds used in speaking 
is briefly explained, and the sounds are classified. Then follows 
a study of the history of sounds, and the representation of them 
in Greek and Latin, including the phenomena of “ Vowel-Grada- 
tion” (ablaut). This first part is “ Phonology.” Next follows 
“ Etymol-gy,” including derivation and composition; and lastly, 
“‘ Morphology,” under which heading the forms of declension and 
the person-endings of verbs are studied. Throughout the work, 
the lucidity of style and clearness of method are admirable,—an 
excellence especially to be commended when the subject is one so 
difficult to make clear. The sections on derivation, primary and 
secondary, and composition, with the index of terminations, are a 
peculiarly valuable feature. In the treatment of vowel-gradation. 
we think it would have been better to recognise more fully four 
grades, or two sub-divisions of the weak grade; the necessity for 
distinguishing between the “normal” grade, and what we may 
call the upper half of the weak grade (ablaut iii.), is especially felt 
in the case of roots which have a sonant co-efficient. Professor 
Henry does not deal quite satisfactorily with this class. He con- 
siders the case of roots with diphthongs (p. 48), but passes over 
such roots as “ derk” (5épxouat) in his view of vowel-gradation : 
Badreiv, too, has to be explained by the ever-useful theory of 
analogy (p. 109), instead of being regular (for Buciv). But, as a 
rule, Professor Henry gives satisfactory explanations, as far as 
is possible in a science as yet so incomplete,—see, e.g.: “ Use of 
the Augment ” (p. 259), and the section on verbal stems as the first 
terms in compounds (p. 177). Mr. Elliott adds illustrations of 
long nasal sonants and long liquid sonants (pp. 57-58).—— 
Greck Syntax and Note-Book. By Theo. B. Rowe,M.A. (Percival.) 
—This volume contains the result of much study. It is not so 
much a treatise on grammar, though, of course, it has a certain 
orderly arrangement, as a transcript of the knowledge which the 
author, in a long course of practical work in the teaching (which 
means very effective learning also) of Greek, has acquired. “The 
best syntax for a student,” writes Mr. Rowe in his brief prefatory 
note, “‘is that which he makes for himself. This bock,’”’ he goes 
on, “‘aims at offering a plan.” It is interleaved. Any one who 
will follow it diligently, and supplement it intelligently with 
examples gathered in the course of his own work, will not have 
much more to learn.—— Greek Primer, Colloquial and Constructive. 
By J. Stuart Blackie. (Macmillan and Co.)—‘The method of 
teaching by rules and grammar,” writes Professor Blackie in his 
preface, “can no longer be tolerated.” It certainly has produced 
very small results in the capacity of reading the learned 
languages, and zone at all in the capacity of talking them, 
the latter art not having been so much as attempted. Pro- 
fessor Blackie, who has done excellent service to educa- 
tion by his protests against conventional methods (we are 
not quite sure that we should like to trust him with the 
“ Portfolio” of Education), thinks that we shall do more good if 
we teach the languages by conversation, and let the syntax be 
evolved out of it. It may be so, though the colloquial mode of 
learning modern languages is not an established success. Any- 
how, it is a contention which can only be proved or disproved by 
actual experiment. We can but say that such an experiment 
would be worth making. Cicero in his Letters. Edited, with 
Notes, by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. (Macmillan.)—“< My pur- 
pose,” writes Professor Tyrrell, “is to present to my readers what 
will show Cicero in the character of a private gentleman, and 
throw light on his every-day life, his home amusements, and his 
domestic worries.” “1 have also made,” he says a little later, 
“room for characteristic letters of every kind,’ specimens of 
Cicero’s vanity, of his weakness, and of his humour. Some of 
the letters thus introduced will be new to most English readers— 
that is, they have never been annotated before—and an average 
scholar cannot make much of a letter without a commentator’s 














help. Professor Tyrrell does not, however, entirely confine himself 
to the private side of Cicero’s life. The first section of his intro. 
duction treats of “Cicero as a Public Man.” Therein he takes up 
the cudgels manfully against Mommsen, commanding thereby, we 
may say,our hearty sympathy. Apart from this, the introduction 
all through is excellent, full of good matter. Here is a characteristic 
passage :— 

“In his romantic love for his daughter and his indifference to 
his wife, the character of Cicero presents a trait familiar to modern 
French life. Again, we have a view very characteristic of the 
modern Frenchman in the lightness with which he assigns to 
Terentia religion as her department, while his own business ig 
with men (‘neque Di quos tu castissime coluisti, neque homines 
quibus ego semper servivi’). Another thorough French feature 
in his disposition is his hatred for provincial life. ‘I cannot ex- 
press to you how I am consumed with longing for the town, how 
intolerably insipid is this provincial life.’ A letter to Celius, in 
the passage beginning, ‘ Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, cole, et in ista 
luce vivi,’ breathes the very spirit of the salon and the boulevard.” 
For “thoroughly French,” perhaps we ought to read “ thoroughly 
Parisian.” Of Professor Tyrrell’s annotation, we must leave our 
readers to judge for themselves. We do not doubt that they will 
find it racy, original, and suggestive——From Messrs. Percival 
and Co. we have received two editions of books of Cxsar de Bello 
Gallico,—Book i., edited by E. H. Couchman, B.A., and Book v., 
edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury, M.A. Both are constructed on 
the same plan. The notes are concise and to the point,—some- 
times, it may be, too concise for the pupil to be able thoroughly 
to appreciate them, but anyhow suggesting to the teacher the 
difficulties he must explain. There is a vocabulary, and exercises 
for retranslation into Latin are added.——In the series of 
“Elementary Classics” (Macmillan and Co.), we have Virgil: Eneid, 
viii., edited, with Vocabulary, by Arthur Calvert, M.A. Virgil 
will be read, we suppose, to the end of time, or at least as long as 
Latin is read, as an “elementary ” book, eminently unsuitable as 
he is. But the necessary annotation is no easy matter to supply. 
Mr. Calvert, no doubt compelled by limits of space, leaves much 
to the teacher. In 657, for instance, we have (in the account of 
the Gauls scaling the Capitoline Hill) arcem tenebant left without 
any note. Does the verb mean “were grasping,” arx being the 
actual ridge; or is it the true imperfect, “ were on the point of 
gaining”? <A little lower down, protecti corpora might with 
advantage have had a note. Dantem iura is not, in our judg- 
ment, satisfactorily rendered by Dryden’s “dispensing laws ;” 
surely “ justice ” would be better. 


Magazines AND SeriaAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
Part 1 of The Story of Africa and its Explorers (Cassell and Co.), 
Part 11 of the Universal Atlas (Cassell and Co.), Part 5 of A Short 
History of the English People (Macmillan and Co.), the Gallery of 
Celebrities (containing portraits of the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale and the Princess Victoria of Teck), the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Salon, Our Celebrities, the International Journal Or 
Ethics, the Homilist, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Expositor, the 
Church Quarterly Review, the Month, the Thinker, the Religious Review 
of Reviews, Belgravia, the Review of Reviews, and its New Year Num- 
ber, the Cosmopolitan, No. 1 of the Essex Review (Durrant and Co., 
and T. F. Unwin), Scribner’s Magazine, the Newbery House Magazine, 
the Century, Lippincott’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Strand Mage- 
zine, the Indian Magazine, the Era Almanac, Chambers’s Journal, 
Good Words, the Quiver, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, 
the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, and 
the Monthly Packet. 


Erratum.—In our issue of January 30th, owing to a clerical 
error, we referred to the author of “The Trade Policy of 
Imperial Federation” as “Mr. Herbey,” instead of “ Mr. Hervey.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—»——_- 
Allen (G.), Dumaresq’s Daughter, cr 8V0 ..0.....seeessereeseases (Chatto & Windus) 3 o 
Allen (G.), ieacheos of Powysland, 3 vols. cr 8vo .......... (Chatto & Windas) 31/6 
Arbuthnot (J), Life and Works, by G. W. Aitkin, 870........0-00-+++ (Frowde) 160 
Baker (E.), Preliminary Tactics, Cr 8VO ...-ce.s-csssssssscecserennes (K. Paul & Co.) 60 
Baring-Gould (S.), Songs and Ballads of the West, roy 8v0 ........ (Methuen) 15/0 
Bell (R. 8. W.), Refleckshuns of a Kuntry Pleeceman, cr Evo ...( Remington) 6 
Blake (C. J.), Bernard and Constantia, Cr 8V0 ....6-.sc0e cereeeee (Digby & Long) 2,6 
Bohn’s Library of Sports: Practical Horsemanship, 12mo ...............(Bell) ; 


Cesar’s Gallic War, Book iii., Notes, &c., by M. J. srackenbury ...( Percival) 
Cobb (T.), The Westlakes, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 
Cochran-Patrick (RB. W.), Medieval Scotland, 8vo (MacLehose) 
Couperus (L.), Eline Vere, cr 800............008 eeseeeee Chapman & Hall) 
Crim (M.), Adventures of a Fair Rebel, cr 8vo . (Chatto & Windus) 
Davis (K. P.), Manual of Practical Obstetrics, cr 8vo . (Hirshfield) 
Eden (G.), Cry of the Curlew, Cr 8V0 .......::ccseeeceseeeeeeeeee ....(Remington) 
Euclid, Book i., by J. B. Lock, 12mo ...... setsasenecseesstaneusnaanaceeses (Macmillan) 
Eutropins, i -vi., edited by A. R. 8. Hallidie, 12m>... ssseseseesee( Percival) 
Gardner (W. M.), Wheels and Wings, cr 8vv ........... ...(Digby & Long) 
Gerard (D.), On the Way Through, er 8V0 .............ssseeseerenseeees (Remington) 
Gilmarten (T.), Manual of Church History, Vol. IC, 8vo .(M, H. Gill) 
Gissing (G.), Denzil Quarrier,cr 8vo ......... bosutend ..(Whittaker) 
Goodfellow (J.), Dietetic Value of Bread, cr Svo ........ .-( Macmillan) 
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? istory of Strathfield Saye, 4to ..........csse+-csseeeee-ee( Murray) 10/6 
Grifith (C- BY seiereanetion to Antiseptic Treatment of Wounds (Percival) 2/0 









Hacker (V. B.V- nglish Pen Artists, 4t0..............000 lagged ivan sees... (Percival) 63/0 
a od (Wr Oo) aereal for Collectors of O!d English Plays, 4to (Pickering) 21/0 
Hediit 4 (H. 8.). Contemporary Pulpit Sermons, or 8v0 ......... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
oooh (C.), Won in Spite of Him, cr 870 .............. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Hous (W. dy MMRDONE Cl CNG cece cigs ticcssticasexsssasssacgscsceossneceines (Douglas) 6/0 
How n (G. V-)) Elementary Manual of New Zealand Etymology, 8vo (West) 14/0 
= en (T. D.), England and Roime, 8vo (Longmans) 14/0 
here (J. B.), Place-Names of Scotland, cr 8V0..........s00eee00005 (Douglas) 7/6 
Jonna J. B.); Table for Critics, Cr B60 w.s.s..cs.000 AGay & Bird) 5/0 
pes (D.) Christianity and Infallibility, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) 5/0 
igen (Ww. 8 , Primary French Translation, cr 8vo ...... (Percival) 2/0 
Hackentie (W. W,), Elementary Education Acts, or 8¥0"nnso.cnne (Shaw) 10/0 
Martin (E. A.), Glimpses into Nature’s Secrets, cr 8vo ............- ...(Martin) 3/6 
tartin (J. B.), The Grasshopper in Lombard Street, roy 8vo (Field & Tuer) 21/0 
ze Letter of the Law. cr 8vo ......... eesnsacuad sbiuscasidsgsssvneel (Henry) 3/6 


Mase OW. T.), Ride Across Iceland, cr 8v0........+.....+...(Digby & Long) 2/6 


McGivney (J. 8.), Bringing Home of Bell and Burial, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 2,6 






, ), Golden Face, Cr 8V0 wse.cssse.cessseneeee spenetsanetadibenneniond (Trischler) 2/6 
er. W), Continued Fever, 8v0..................cccsesseseseseecoesesees (Bailliére) 15/0 
Phillips (A.), Spinster’s Diary, 12mo......... seas enseaapeuaeraten (Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Profe:sor, and other Poems, by Author of “ Moods,” &.... Pa Co.) 5/0 
Ralf (J. W.), Rapid Road to Spanish, cr 8V0 «cesses. -sseceeseerasees Philip) 5/0 


H. E.), Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. lil, Part vi., 8vo (Macmillan) 21/0 
a (W. C.), Marriage at Sea, cr 8vo “ 3/6 






















Russell (W. C.), A Strange Elopement, cr 8v acmillan) 3/6 
Sancho Pauza Proverbs, edited by U. R, Burke, .. (Pickering) 3/6 
Schafile (A). Impossibility of Social Democracy, cr 8vo.. Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Schlozs (D. F.), Methods of Industrial Remuneration (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
Shakespeare: The Oxford Miniature, 6 vols.iu case ... ....(Frowde) 21/0 
Sims (G. F.), Memories of a Mcther-in-Law, cr 8V0.......0..0-.0-ceseces (Newnes) 2/6 
Smart (H.), Without Love or Licence, 12mo ........... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Smythe (KR. E.), Wilftul Peggy, cr 8V0 ........cssseecsecseceeeeeeeeses (Digby & Long) 6/0 
steel (H. C.), Advanced Passages for French Unseen Translation (Percival) 2/0 
Stephen (J. F.), Hora Sabbaticaw, cr 8V0......cc.cceecsesesseeeeeieneenees (Macmillan) 5/0 
Tegetmeier (W. B.), Poultry for the Table, 8v0 .......0....sese000 scasanege (H. Cox) 2/6 


Tollemache (8. L.), Grison’s Incidents in Olden Times, cr 8vo ......(Percival) 2/6 
Turner (H.), Field Fortification, er 8vo........ .+s.«s-.-(Sonnenschein) 





Warburton (H.), Leading Cases of Criminal Law, 8V0 .....4....s0000++8 tevens) 9/0 
Wollman (J.), Teachers’ Arithmetic, cr 8vo ........ iadids (Hughes) 2/6 
Wordswerth (W.), Lyrics and Sonnets of, 32mo ... ....(Stott) 3/0 
Wright (J.), Primer of Gothic Language, 12m0 ..........s..00000+00-+-(Frowde) 4/6 














“LEBER TY") tiagHge sa ii oes 


B L A C K (Cascade Design). 


Woven in England for Liperty anp Co. 
AND 


A graceful Drapina Fasric of pure Soft- 
WHITE 


| Silk Damask. An artistic material for 
SILKS 


MOURNING DRESSES. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


Price 9s. Od. per yard, 52 inches wide. 
New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HY DROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
S M E D LEY’S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
_ |. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconiss; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOOK, and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





CALICO and FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is less liable to the dangers of chill and cold, which 
are induced by wearing the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmth 
and perfect ventilation are ensured. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 


Illustrated Price-Iast, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.c.; 
TAAFFE and COLDWELL, 81 GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN: 
STARK BROS., 9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 





UNEQUAL VISION. 


About eighty persons out of each hundred have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet the majority are content to wear spectacles made with both 
lenses alike ; the result is continual straining and impairment of the vision. For 
the eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited separately ; this method 
is always practised by 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “OUR EYES,” now in its Twelfth Edition), 
At his only Address— 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting spectacles 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on 
Saturday, when his hours are from 10 to 12. 
An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance, 





| THE EA B 
SUTTON’S| — 
|\SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


SEEDS. | 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O.0. 


Gennine only direct from 


Priced Lists post-free. SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 





HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED ? 
r[uEEE are a lot of these innocuous catches which are con- 


tinually running the rounds of the country, and then, falling into desue- 
tude, are apparently forgotten, but somehow are revived again for a new lease of 
life. Here is a familiar example :— 
“How do you pronounce V-i-n-o-l-i-a?”’ 
“* Vinolia, of course.’’ 
““PHYSICIANS PRONOUNCE IT—PEERLESS.” 
—From “ Illustrated Bits.” 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS,—The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 

February 13th, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 





bo ag INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, pra in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








ie COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
MITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Sersile Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—_TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

Five for Sons of Medical Men only), under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—~For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 





ELSINGTON, 





SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS.—High ground, close to sea; 
thorough modern education. Visiting Masters; trained or highly certificated 
Mistresses. Preparation for Examinations.—Mrs. BURT and Miss E. M. RUST. 





ISS WILLS. formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-comt, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German,—CHAMP FLUEURI, LAUSANNE. 








EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 

MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
danghter was educated, Number of Pupils limited. Classes sma'l. French con- 
stantly spoken. Acadamy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,”’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Bervers Street. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars, 


EIPZIG.—Miss BLAKISTON, daughter of English 

Clergyman, has VACANCIES for YOUNG GIRLS or LADIES wishing to 

study German, Music, or Drawing. Home comforts; entirely E glish living ; 

home-made bread. Close to Conservatoire. Resident Parisienne. Highest 
reference:,—(Grassi Strasse 26 III. 





.T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c , sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &e.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifivate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2ud. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging betwe2n £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 

dates must be under 15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, The 
College, Cheltenham, 
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INDIA OFFICE, 
Whitehall, January 15th, 1892, 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENT IN INDIA. 


ANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the CENTRAL 
MODEL SCHOOL at LAHORE, in the Punjab. The Head-Master must 
be competent to instruct effciently up to the standard of the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Punjab University. The engagement will be for a period not exceeding 
five years from date of reaching Lahore; and no pension is attached to the office. 
The salary (commencing from arrival at Lahore) will be 300 rs, a month, rising by 
annual increments of 25 rs, to 400 rs.a month. A free passage to Bombay will be 
rovided, 
. Applications (with testimonials) to be sent in before February 8th to the 
SECRETARY, in the Public Department, India Office, Westminster, S.W. 





| eat COLLEGE.—FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to select from the applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for admission to the FOUNDATION. 

The number of vacancies to be filled up will probably be about ten, but may be 
more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of the 
Summer Term, 

The Examination will take place in the month of July. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 15th, to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, 

S Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
forms of application, &c. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. | 


T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions , 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, Post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


| 186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, wW., LONDown, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
| e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
| BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
| READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities cg nag by their Branch House 





in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





| | scmataimiaaiaicieaaen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « see ove £12,000,000 








== 
Terms of Subscription, 
—_>——_ 
. Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... eas vas ee Vs cere oS 1 secu OW $.... 7s 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... ie ais? ues tae) SURO) SOs cessen OS: *Sisesse 078 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
OpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
| York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 





| : : , Baas 
| U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
| received. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. 





PATRONS {iis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


ICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 


SOCIETY. THE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Propric 








8,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 





CuainmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W, | Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 


DOUGLAS, 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
SEecRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY 
(For Qualfiications, see Prospectus.) 





This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTuaL PrinorPie, offers the ABSOLUTE SecuRITY of 
Aw AccumULATED FunD of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :—= : 
1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 


IMMEDIATE BONUS, 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.—The Rate of Mertality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE JNSTITUTION IN THE UniTeD Kinapom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


according to the H™ Table. 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


GH RATE OF Bonvs. 


HI 8. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 





Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 


London, 


RELATIVES. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, 2 Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 





not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 6 cattis cari chistied pt tee sa apptinton a 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. _ 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON, 


HOTEL. 





Old-Established, Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 


FOR 





2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, ce. 


‘s and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s,, 10s,, and 18s, For Non-| in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, | Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff, 

GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the ‘oon. Supplied 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. | London, W.0. 
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70 BE PUBLISHED ON FEBRUARY 6th. 
Dedicated (by permission) to 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


PENSIONS 
AND 
PAUPERISM. 


By J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A., 
Rector of Kilvington, Notts. 
With Notes by 
T. E. YOUNG, B.A., 
Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth (308 pp.), 3s. 61. 
ETHODS of INDUSTRIAL RE. 
\ MUNERATION. By Davip F. Scutoss. 
Wrusams and Norcatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Fifty-third Thousand, post 8vo, 5s, 


J ODERN EUROPE: a School 

History By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Kdi- 

tion. With Four Additional Chapters, compre- 

hending all the Leading Events which have occu red 

since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon 
III. ; also Copious Questions for Examination. 


London: Simpkin, MarsHati, HAmitton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 





Now ready, Fifty-seventh Edition, price 2s, 
TN\HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






ER eee £1010 0 
Half-Page .... aan Soe 
Quarter-Page...... we 218 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column ......... 115 0 
Quarter-Column ..........cscceceeees 017 6 


ComMPANIEsS, 


Outside Page 
Inside Page ‘ 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


0 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In juture, the INDEX to the “ SPECTATOR”? 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o¢ Newsagent, ov from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 


each, 





‘** Gives more solid matter than most of its contemporaries.”—Daily Telegraph. 
© Bright, clever and well conducted,”’—Globe. 
“Ts of surprising interest.’”’—Star. 


LITERARY OPINION. 
An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature and Art. 
Price SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


A DEATH of a FIRST-BORN. (In Memoriam. ; BOOKS of the BOUDOIR. 
Poem on the Death of the Duke of Clarence.) | PITT and PALMERSTON. J. L. Stuart, M.A. 
Christina Rossetti. | AUSTRALIA and HER CRITICS. Professor H. A. 
The late EMILE DE LAVELEYE. (With Por-| , Strong, LL D. 
trait.) ‘‘Tasma.” | BOOKS on BROWNING. 
A LITERARY GOSSIP. | SOSStE of wR Gone 
GUY DE MAUPARBART. The NATIONAL BEREAVEMENT. The Editor 
trait.) J. Stuart. IN MEMORIAM. Poem by Douglas S!aden. 
DAVID GRIEVE. Elizabeth Lee. 


| POETRY of the MONTH. 
IN ELFLAND. Mrs. Patehett Martin. The GENUINE JAP, (Lilustrated.) 
WHAT DOES MR. MOZLEY MEAN? AT the PLAY. A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 
Downes-Shaw. OUR CONTINENTAL LEtTER, 
A CUMBERLAND IDYLL. OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
SMOKE DRIFT. | LECTURES and MEETINGS. 


(With Full-Page Por- 


Rev. A. 


(Illustrated.) 
(Illustrated ) 


London: 25 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S — LIST. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL of the FLEET Sir PROVO WALLIS, 


C.B. With Letters, Photogravure Portraits, Illustrations, and Charts. By J. G. Briguton, M.D., 
Author of * Life of Admiral Sir P. Broke,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. [In the press. 





**One of the most delightful books of literary and artistic gossip ever printed.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


CIGARETTE PAPERS: an After-Dinner Chat. By Joseph 


Hatton, Author of “ By Order of the Czar,” “‘ Clytie,” &c. With 80 Illustrations by C. Raven Hill, 4. J. 
Finbery, J. L. Selanders, and John Wallace. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, LThis day. 


PICTURES from ROMAN LIFE and STORY. By Professor 


CuurcH. Crown 8vyy, cloth gilt, 53., with Illustrations. [In the press. 


The GIRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES, in a 


Series of Tales. By Mary CowpENn Ciarke, Author of “The Concordance of Shakespeare.” With a 
New Preface by the Author, and Steel Portraits. 5 vols. crowa 8vo, cloth gilt aud gilt top, 33.61. per 
volume. (Immediately. 


The POETS and POETRY of the CENTURY. Edited by 


ALFRED H. Mixers. In 10 vols., 608 pp. each, fcap. Svo, in Luckram, gilt top, 6s. per volume ; in cloth 
gilt, gilt top, ds. per volume. 


Vol. VIII. WOMEN POETS of the CENTURY. 


Already published. 
Vol. I. GEORGE CRABBE to SAMUEL | Vol. 111. JOHN KEATSto LORDLYTTON 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ; 7 
Vol. If. ROBERT SOUTHEY to PERCY | Vol. VI. WILLIAM MORRIS to ROBERT 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. BUCHANAN, 


The WEB of the SPIDER: a Story of New Zealand 


Adventure. By H. B, Marriotr Watson. Crown Syo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Times says :—“* We are quite unable to give any idea of the thrilling events...... It is magnificent.” 
The Publishers Circular says:—** We have read no story of adventure that has so powerfully interested 
us since the appearance of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ ’ 


With an INTRODUCTION by the LORD BISHOP of RIPON. 


ECHOES from a SANCTUARY. By the Rev. Henry White, 


of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, Chaplain to the Queen, &c. Edited by Miss Saran Doupnery. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
The BisHor of Derry, in Literary Opinion, says :—** These words of a dear friend are steeped in the quiet 
tenderness of his life and death. The prefatory poem is exquisitely pathetic and musical.’’ 





L In the press. 





FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 
By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Translated by THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY | 
Fach Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 5s. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE and.the DOWN- | CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 
FALL of ROYALTY. [Now ready. | Edition. 


Already Issued, UBT of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
MARIE LOUISE and the INVASION of 1814, | 72¢,COUBT of the 


MARIE LOUISE; The RETURN from! tpg HAPPY DAYS of the EMPRESS 
ELBA ; and The HUNDRED DAYS. | MARIE LOUISE. Second Edition, 
MARIE ANTOINETTE and the END of the " . = ‘ 
cate Wine weaias MARIE LOUISE and the DECADENCE of 
OLD REGIME. Third Edition. | the EMPIRE. Second Edition. 


y IRST NSUL. Third | 
ag ag ae on - | MARIE ANTOINETTE at the TUILERIES. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Second 





CHEAP EDITION. 


NUTSHELL NOVELS. By J. Ashby Sterry, Author of 


“ The Lazy Minstrel,” “Cucumber Chronicles,” ‘* Tiny Travels,” &c. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


TENTH EDITION, 
BY ORDER of the CZAR. By Joseph Hatton. Cloth 


gilt, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 2s, 
CHEAP EDITION. 


The CHILDHOOD and YOUTH of CHARLES DICKENS. 


By R. Lanatoy. With over 80 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 25 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


By Major PERCY GROVES. 
NOTABLE GENERALS. Biographies com- 


piled by Major J. Percy ‘Groves, R.G.A,, late 27th Inniskillings. Llustrated by Lieutenaut- 
Colonel Marshman. Imperial 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


3y L. FELBERMANN. 
HUNGARY and ITS PEOPLE. By Lewis 


FELBERMANN, F.R.H.E.S. With numeroas Illustrations, and Portrait of Francis Joseph II, 
Apostolic King of Hungary. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


By V. E. JOHNSON. 
EGYPTIAN SCIENCE. By V. E. Johnson, 


B.A., Author of “ Uses and Triumphs of Mathematics,’’ “‘Our Dedt to the Past,” ‘* Chaldean 
Science.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3:. 6d. 


The BIJOU BYRON. 
Now publishing in 12 Monthly Volumes, in 


small oblong shape, convenient for the pocket, printed in good, clear type, and issued in the 
following styles :— Paper limp, cash net... ooo as aoe oo 2s. Od. 
Paper toards, antique, do. ... ore ot «» 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, richly gilt, and gilt top, do... o90 o. 23, 6d. 
N.B.—This Book is supplied to the Bookseller on terms which will not admit of its being sold to 
the public subject to discount, 
VOLS. I.-V. NOW READY. 





Bishop POTTER’S NEW BOOK. 
WAYMARKS, 1870-1891. Being Discourses, 


with Some Account of their Occasions) By Henry C. Potter, D,D,, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 53, 


By the Rev. M. BEN OLIEL. 
PROPHECY: an Evidence of Inspiration. 


By the Rev. MAXwELL BEN OLIEL, sometime Domestic Chaplain to her Grace the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2-. 61. 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE for FEB- 
RUARY contains Papers by Canon T. T. CARTER, 
Canon KNOX-LITTLE, and Mrs. L. B. WALFORD; 
and on “ Church Folk-Lore,” by Rev. J. FE. Vaux, F.S.A., 
and “ City Guilds,” by Charles Welch. Price 1s. Monthly. 





GRIFFITH, VWARRAN and CO., Ltd., Newbery House, London. 





Paper covers, 1s. 


G. P. PUTNAWS SONS will publish on the 8th 
inst. “ The OLD STONE HOUSE,” and OTHER 
STORIES, by ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author 
of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 


** As a book for reference, ‘The Year’s Art’ is Loth clear and accurate.”—Saturday Review. 
“* The work is indispensable.”— Glasgow Heraid. 
NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 


1892. 
By MARCUS B. HUISH, Editor of “The Art Journal.” 
Containing a Concise Epitome of all Matters Relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture which have occurred during the Year 1891, 
together with Information respecting the Events of the Year 1892, 
With Portraits of the Members of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and including the 
Names and Addresses of 4,500 Artists. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLOKODYNE 
s the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


I 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGAé, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 








Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManvuracTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d. 





ie: 
THIRD EDITION NOW REApy 
THE 7 


FEBRUARY, ¥, 
Tue DEATH OF THE DUKE OF OLaReEy. 
AVONDALE. By Lord Tennyson. ee 
Cross-EXAMINATION. By Lord Bramwell, 
THE AccuSED AS A WITNESS. By Frederick }fon 
(Metropolitan Police Magistrate), —— 
i none IN SERMONS. By the Rev. B.G, Johne 
— or A Man. By Mrs. Singleton (Violet 
Tue Lonpon Water-Suppty. By the Right H 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Chairman eh 
County Council). ; (Chairman, Loudog 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TEWFIK Pasua, " 
Dicey, O.B. + vi 
THE “IpEaL”’ University. By J. Churto: i 
A Trip To TRAvaNcorE. By Lady Eva hoary 
Quin, os 
CastLe Acre. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, 
CARDINAL MANNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAyp, 
By Reginald G. Wilberforce. aaa 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PANAMA CANAL, (With 
Illustration.) By Rear-Admiral E. H. Seymour, 
New CALENDAR OF Great MEN, By the Right 
Hon. John Morley, M.P. : 
INFLUENZA AND SALICIN. By T. J. Maclagan, M.) 
EpitoriaL NoTE: THE SHISHKOFF Funp. 7 °° 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 
THE ForeriGn Pouicy or Itaty. By the late Em‘te 
de Laveleye. i 
REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL MANNING. B 
(1) Wilfrid Meynell, (2) Sarah M. Sheldon Amos 
(3) Benjamin Waugh, and (4) the Editor. , 
COLONIAL QUESTIONS :— 
1. THe Lanour Party In New Sourtu Waxtrs, 
By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. 
2. WHITE AND BuackK IN NataL. By Harriette 
E. Colenso and A. Werner. 
3. LoRD KNUTSFORD AND COLONIAL OPINION ox 
HOME-RULE. By E. J. C. Morton. 
THE UNHEALTHINESS OF CiTIES. By Francis Peck 
and Edwin T. Hall. 
THE REIGN OF TERROR IN PERSIA, By Sheikh 
Djemal ed Din. 
THE GENIUS OF PLaTo. By Walter Pater. 
PRINCIPAL CAVE ON THE HEXATEUCH. By Professor 
Driver, 
CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS 
CaRLYLE.—II, By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 


IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 





Price ls, 


rVHE LEEDS PROPOSALS and the 
LONDON PLAN. By S. D. Hopkinson. 

A Popular Exposition of Mr. Goschen’s £1 Note 
Scheme. (Reprinted from the Bunkers’ Magazine of 
January and February, 1892 ) 

WatERLOw and Sons, Limited, London Wall. 
Harrison and Sons, Pall Mall. 





USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ~ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP PSs’S 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


peer Ae PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—InFLUuFNzA, COUGHS, AND COLDS.— 
in 










In diseases of the throat and chest, so prevalen 
our changeable climate, nothing so spc edily reliev 
or so certainly cures, as these inestimable remedies. 
These disorders are too often neglected at their com- 
mencement, or are injuliciously treated, resulting in 
either case in disastrous cons.quences, Whatever 
the condition of the patient, Holloway’s remedies 
will restore, if recovery ke possible ; they will retard 
the alarming symptoms till the blvod is purified and 
Nature copsummates the cure, gradually restoring 
strength and vital nervous power. By persevering 
inthe use of Holloway’s preparations, tone is cone 
ferred on the stomach and frame generally, T20"- 
sands of persons have testified that by the use of 
these remedies alone they have teen restored tu he 4 
after every other meaus had failed. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
Sto, £2 28, 
ETCHING and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


by Husert Herxower, R.A., M.A., Slade Professor of Fine 


oxford Lectin riity of Oxford. With Illustrations. 


Art in the Univers 
HENRY JEPHSON, 
2 vols. 8vo, 303. net. 


The PLATFORM: its Rise and Progress. 


By HENRY JEPHSON, £% 
#.* The Publishers believe this to be the first attempt made to trace the origin 
mid development of what has now become a great political institution. 
aia” The intere:t 2nd importance of the book are great, and its merits 
” 


conspicuous. 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


First Series, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HORE SABBATIC. Essays Reprinted 


from the Saturday R.view. By Sir James Firzjames STEPHEN, Bart. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD AND F, INIGO THOMAS, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 


The FORMAL GARDEN in ENGLAND. 


By ReGisaLD BiomFreLp and In1go Tuomas, With Illustrations, 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 21s. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, 
2-vols, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. By W. Clark 


RussELt, With Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 


PART FOR 1891. 
Now ready, 8vo, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME, for 


Vol. III. Part II. for 1891, By H. Hamitton FYFE. 


1891. 


NEW VOLUME OF “TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.” 
Crown &vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Edward Spencer 


BresLy, Professor of History, University College, London. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Zhe THIRD EDITION of ‘The 
HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vols., 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now 
ready at all the Libraries. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW :—“'‘ David Grisve’ is called the history of 
one man ; it is, in reality, the bistory of a great many men and several women, 
All these men and all these women are clearly, distinctly, and powerfally drawn ; 
there is not, from the beginning to the end of the long gallery of portraits in the 
book, a single one which is not highly finished... .. This, as every novelist will 
understand, is very high commendation.” 

The SPEAKER :—“ This we can affirm—that in masterly grasp of the 
various phases of spiritual thought and conflict in the England of to-day, ‘ David 
Grieve’ stands alone ia modern fiction, and must b3 confessed as what it is—a 
masterpiece.” 

The WORLD :—“* David Grieve’ is a wonderful advance on ‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’ It is less theological and more human, the character-drawing is much 
firmer and freer, the artistic qualities are much more pronounced, while the 
literary style is quite as careful as before.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD :—“‘‘ The History of David Grieve ’ deserves 
to rank, it not among the very greatest novels of our day, at least among the 
great ones......The descriptions of scenery and the portrayal of character are, 
to our thinking, distinctly superior to anything in ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ”’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION OF F. ANSTEY’S “ TALKING HORSE.” 
Ready this day, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


z Hf Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versi,” “The Giant’s Robe,” ‘“‘ A Fallen 
0 eae &, 

“Full of quaintnesses, fun about dogs and boys, and with now and then a 
graver touch...... Stories which no one but the author of ‘ Vice Versa’ could have 
produced,”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“It is a very long time indeed since a more genuinely humorous collection of 
stories was issued.”"—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW & CHEAPER EDITION OF BRANDRAM’S ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE.”’ 
Ready this day, FOURTH EDITION, large crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays 


Abridged for the Use of the Young. By SamMvEL BranpraM, M.A, Oxon, 
Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s, 
*,* Also in 9 Parts, crown 8vo, neatly bound in limp cloth, 6d. each, Each 
Part sold separately. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DENIS O’NEIL. By 


MATTHEW TINDALE. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





NOTICE. 
The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY, 1892, besides containing the continua- 
tions of the two Serials, “GOD'S FUOL” and “ AUNT 
ANNE,” has,—A Memoir of BENJAMIN ROBERT 
HAYDON—A Summary of the Career of an AIDE-DE- 
CAMP of MASSENA, hitherto unheard of—WAY- 
FARING by the TARN, by E. H. Barker—An Article 
Descriptive of NORWAY in WINTER, from a Tourist’s 
Point of View, by A. Amy Bulley; and other Articles 
and Stories. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE BARONESS. 


By Miss F. M. PEARD, 
Also Author of ‘‘ Paul’s Sister,” ‘*‘ His Cousin Betty,”’ &c. 


2 vols. 


“A clever novel, written in excellent taste, and with no little literary skill. It 
can hardly fail to add largely to the writer’s reputation, as it isa distinct advance 
on the best of her novels. The baroness herself is a well-drawn character, and 
one that will remain long in the reader’s memory. This is not due only to the 
plot of the story. The style is in keeping with the subject. As a rule, a novelist 
is determined to give his story a definite conclusion. It is the privilege of an 
epic poem to leave off rather than to concluie.”’—Observer. 


“The readers of Miss Peard’s clever Dutch story, entitled ‘ Near Neighbours,” 
may remember a young lady called Hilwardine Steen, who gets into a great scrape, 
and is left to an unwelcome stepmother. Her fortunes are resumed in this novel, 
though she is scarcely the leadiug heroine. Dort is the chief scene, and we have 
many of those charming word-paintings in which Miss Peard excels,’’— Guardian, 


“The author of ‘ Near Neighbours,’ as all readers of that prettz story will 
remember, has something of the trick of a Dutch artist in words,—homely, inti- 
mate, with a combination of quiet pathos and quaint simplicity...... and a most 
romantic story the author has contrived to make out of her materials, Miss 
Peard writes well, and she is occasionally epigrammatic.””—Athenzum, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SHREDS AND PATCHES.” 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 
By E. N. LEIGH FRY. 


2 vols. [Ready February Sth. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Mary Bradford 
Wuitina. 2 vols, 

‘* The powerful and original Cumberland novel.” —Carlisle Patriot. 


By Augusta A. 


Varty-SmitH. 3 vols. 
“ A strong and pathetic story, of deep human interest, simple of construction, 


moving on the inexorable lines of moral cause and effect, through scenes of 
humble life rich with local colour.”— World, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








Just published, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Size, when shut, 74 x 12 inches. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 by 11 inches, engraved in the best 
style, giving the Leading Physical Features, and Coloured to 
Show the Latest Political Boundaries ; 
ALSO 
An Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Send for Prospectus and Specimen Map to 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





WEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE FOLK,” “JOHN 
ORLEBAR,” “THE YOUNG IDEA,” &e. 


3 vols. crown S8vo, 25s. 6d. 


Next week will be published. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. Being the 
Baird Lectures for 1889 By James Rosertson, D,D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glaszow. Crown 8yo, 10s, 61. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS.” 
This day is published, 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Moz.ry, Author of “‘ Essays on Social Subjects ; ” Editor of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,’’ *‘ Letters of the Rev. 
J, —* &c. With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moziry. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

“ Miss Moz!ey’s ‘ Essays from “ Blackwood ”’ are excellent...... The collection in 
this volume is full of good things...... The memoir, partly written by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, is a pleasant record of her literary life.”—Observer. 

** An earnest of wide literary and social sympathies, and of literary gifts...... 
The memoir portrays a character of rare distinction.”—Times. 

“These essays are all most excellent, but the one on ‘Adam Bede’ is the one 
which commends itself to our special attention. A more able review of this ad- 
mirable book we never read.”—Midland Conuties Herald. 


Mr. KEBBEL’S NEW WORK. 


The OLD and the NEW. English Country 


Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The Farmers—Th2 
Peazantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T, E. Keppet, M.A., Author of 
** Agricultaral Labourers,” “ Essays in History and Politics,’’ * Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*©A nineteenth-century reproduction of Burke’s ‘ Lament over the Age of 
Chivalry.’...... Mr. Kebbel frankly prefers the old végime, though he acknowledges 
that it is gone beyond recall, and he sketches its vanished or vanishing features 
with great felicity of touch and much political insight. The picture is idealised 
perhaps in some respects, but its charm is indisputable.”—Times. 

“It is therefore a subject for special gratification when a writer like Mr. 
Kebbel, who knows the real state of affairs in rural England, and who is able 
from long experience to compare the present with the past, otfers the results of 
his own observation to all who care to avail themselves of his aid in the under- 
standing of matters the interest of which cannot easily be exaggerated ..... His 
comparison between the country parson of the old school and the present occu- 
pant of the rectory or vicarage is excellently drawn.”—Morning Post. 

‘These pictures of country life are based upon a long personal acquaintance 
with the country clergyman, the farmer, the squire, and the labourer, They are 
altogether pleasant reading.”—Saturday Review. 


The FALLEN CITY, and other Poems. 


By Wit Foster. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“** The Fallen City ’ will strike many a reader as being almost unique for its 
combination of delicate fancy, hopefulness, and compact thought.’—Liverpool 
Mercury. 

“‘ Especially charming is the little series of poems with musical names, The 
idea is good, and the execution most harm >nious.’’—Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. CHEAP 


EDITION, with Illustrations, crown Syo, in uniform binding. 


Adam Bede ... = ss re ae .. «38. 6d. 
The Mill onthe Floss _... a m8. .. 8s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... ee es .. =38. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life... aK Sie .. 88. Od. 
Silas Marner ee mee au oe .. 28. 6d. 
Romola ie sia oe Or, re .. 3&8 6d. 
Daniel Deronda __... a a if .. Us. 6d. 
Middlemarch Lie x af ae .. Us. 6d. 


George Eliot’s Life... = i he .. =%s8. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 
24 vols., price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 916. FEBRUARY, 1892. 2s, 6d, 
CoNnTENTS, 
RosEBERY v. GLADSTONE. By Lord Brabourne. 
DIANA: THE HistToRY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, Chaps, 1-3, 
Memoirs OF GENERAL MArpot. By Liecutenant-General Sir George Chesney, 
‘CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PrOviNCcIAL SKETCH, (Conclusion.) 
THE Camp OF WALLENSTEIN, By Friedrich Schiller, Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. 
TEA AT THE MaInNs. 
TROUBLED Ecyrr, AND THE LATE KHEDIVE. By Francis Scudamore. 
AFTER BIGHORN In KamscuaTKa. By F. H, H. Guillemard, 
THE OLp SaLoon—Lapy-TRAVELLERS. 
CeNTRAL AFRICAN TRADE, AND THE NYASALAND WaATER-Way, By Alfred 
Sharpe, Vice-Uonsul, Nyasaland, 
THE Duke OF CLARENCE. 
— CuaPeL, WINDSOR, JANUARY 20TH, 1892, By Sir Theodore Martin, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


———____ 


In 1 vol., 854 pp., feap. 4to, containing over 80,000 entre 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


With Extensive Supplemen 


t and Valuable Appendices 


CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITERARY 
SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.4A., LL.D,, 


Editor of Ogilvie’s‘ Imperial Dic 


tionary,” New Edition ; “ Blackie’s 


Modern Cyclopedia,” &e. 


ee CONCISE DICTIONARY has, since its first 

publication, held a pre-eminent place among one-volnme 
English Dictionaries. It is now issued, in an extended form, at 
the low price of ds.,and is thus brought within the reach of 


every body. 


It gives full and intelligible 
explanations, with the correct 
pronunciation, and really trust- 
worthy etymology, of all English 
words in current use. It con- 
tains more matter than any 
dictionary of similar price, is 
admirably printed, and handy 
in size. 

While the general Vocabu- 
lary included in it is very 
ample, both as regards simple 
words and compounds, one of its 
chief aims is to explain clearly 
and accurately all important 
modern terms pertaining to 
science, technology, and 
the arts, since it is these terms 
that lead the great majority of 
readers most frequently to con- 
sult the dictionary. 


On the etymology such an 
amount of care has been bestowed 
as the great importance of the 
subject demands, the works of 
the most recent investigators 
having been consulted and taken 
advantage of. 


The correct pronunciation 
of the words is shown on an 
exceedingly simple system, the 
key-words for the different 
sounds being given at the foot 
of each page. 


Pronouncing Lists of 
ancientand modern biographical 
and geographical names, and 
lists of foreign words and 
phrases, abbreviations, c., are 
given by way ofjappendix. 





The New Edition is augmented jby thirty-two pages of 
matter, containing the following additions :—(1.) Supplement of 
additional words and terms. (2.) Key to noted Names in Fiction, 
Mythology, &c. (8.) List of Authors, with dates of birth and 


death. (4.) Forms of Address 


to Persons of Rank and Title. 


(5.) Money Systems of the countries of the world. 


The CONCISE DICTIONARY is published in three styles of 


binding :— 
Cloth, red edges ... ie 
Half-bound roxburgh ... 


Half-morocco ... us 


eee ee ~=price 5s. 
tee se «price 6s. 6d. 


tee «. =price 9s. 








SOME OPINIONS 


OF THE PRESS. 





“We have tasted this dic- 
tionary by use, which is the only 
way to form a fair judgment on 
a work of the kind, and our first 
impression of its clearness of 
definition, arrangement, and 
type, and of its comprehensive- 
ness and general handiness and 
usefulness, has been steadily 
confirmed...... We can heartily 
recommend this neat and handy 
volume.”—Atheneum. 


| ©The ‘Concise Dictionary’ 
stands first—and by a long in- 
'terval—among all the one 
‘volume English Dictionaries 


hitherto published.”— Academy. 





“Stands towards other dic- 
| tionaries of the smaller charac- 
|ter in the relation of the ‘Im- 
| perial’ to rival lexicons,—iD 
lother words, it holds the 
|‘ premier ’ place.”—Spectator. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Ba‘loy. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. STANDARD WORKS. 
ARGENTINA nytt tiny eo rd By Lord CAMPBELL. 
strated, thick 705 of & country with whose forvanes the private LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 


some ins body of E i deeply involved.” 
P numerous body of European investors are deeply involved. 
ae —< pve *“Tts great merit is its absolute frankness; whatever 
petit s bears the stamp of sincerity.”’"—Glasqow Herald. “Throws a strong 
Nght upon the real condition of the country.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY 


olonist’s Impressions of New Zealand, Australia, Tangier, ard 
YEARS, A ewaaD REEVES. Profusely Illustrated, 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ It is not 
_ ‘that we meet with so completely fresh and conventional a record of 
pan as this. Possessea a freshness, a vigour, a racy originality which 
ps the book quite a remarkable one.’’— Court Journal. “ The illustra- 
Hons are peyond all praise. If it were only for the sake of these, the volume 
should have many purchasers.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. Second Edition, 
Reset and Increased by more than 20 Articles, very thick 8vo, L5s, 
ifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, 

‘+ George Cox, York Powell, W. R. Morfill, Professor Legge, Professor Beal, St. 
gh eat Professor Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Robertson, Oscar 
} oe ‘Allanson Picton, M.P., Sir Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, Clifford, Voy- 
sey. Child, White, Fotherivgham, Miller; Frederic Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &c. 
° ’ 


The BROWNING CXCLOPZEDIA. By Dr. 


Epwarp Berpor. 10s. 6d. ‘‘Conscientious and painstaking.”—Times. “A 
serviceable book, and deserves to be widely bought.”—Speaker. 


A PROSE SUPPLEMENT to PERCY’S ‘* RELIQUES.” 


TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL 


ORIGIN, With Critical Introduction to each by W. Carew Hazuitr. Thick 8vo, 
15s, Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends—Romantic Legends— 
Descriptive and Humorous Legends. ‘A very creditable piece of work.”’— 
Scotsman. ‘ Extremely interesting.”’—Publisher’s Circular, ‘* The legends 
are excellent and interesting reading. Mr. Hazlitt’s commentaries are very 
good,” —Anti-Jacobin, 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 


3vols. ‘The bcok is good and refined. There is no drag about it.”— 
Atheneum, “Instinct with humanity.”—Anti-Jacobin, 


A NEW SAINT’S TRAGEDY. By T. A. 


Pinxerton. 2 vols. ‘Clever, original, powerful.”—Anti-Jacobin, “ Mr. 
Pinkerton is known as a capable and workmanlike writer, and his new 
story will add to his reputation.”’—National Observer, 

of 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS 


AMERICA. By Captain James Burney, F.R.S, 400 pp., 4s, net. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, Each 2s. 6d. 
48, The DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 


BRITAIN. By ARNOLD Waits, M. CracKanTHORPF, Q.C., and others. 

47, The DAWN of RADICALISM. By J. Bowes Day, LL.D.—46. TRADE 

POLICY of IMPERIAL FEDERATION, By Maurice Hervey.—45, POVERTY. 

By J.G. Goparp.—44. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. By B.C. Sxort- 
towk, M.A (Oxon.) 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY. Each 2s. 6d. 
6, The ART of ACTING. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD, M A. With Portrait of Frederic Lemaitre. 

1, DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Hersert Barnes, M.R.A.S.—2. BROWNING’S 
MESSAGE to HIS TIME. By Dr. E. Berpor.—3, IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. 
Wicxsteep, M.A.—4. GOETHE. By Oscar Brownina, M.A.—5. DANTE. By 
Oscar Brownina, M.A. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 


Second Editions of the first two volumes have already been called for. 


38. HERALDRY. By Professor F. E. Hulme, 


F.S.A. 194 Cuts. “ Really elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illus- 
trations are real helps.”"—Glasgow Herald, “An excellent handbook,.”’ 

1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. W. Mackin, B.A. Illustrated. 
—2, SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By Professor Hutme, 113 Cuts. 


NEW.VOL. OF CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 
SERMONS by CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND. 


Imperial 16mo, peacock-blue cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 


Edited by Three PubliceSchool Men (Eton, Harrow, Winchester), 2s, 6d. 
ATHLETICS, 1s, 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. By H. Turner, 


R.A. With Examples and Answers. Interleaved for working out the 
Examples and Designs, 6s. Specially adapted for the Use of Militia Candi- 
dates for the Army, Woolwich and Sandhurst Cadets, and Staff College. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS and PAUPERISM. 


By C. 8, Locu, Secretary to Charity Organisation Society. 8vo, boards, ls, 
NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Philip 


Dateand Cyr HaviLAnp. 


PAX MUNDI: Account of the Progress of 
the Movement for Peace by Means of Arbitration, Neutralisation, Interna- 
tional Law, and Disarmament. By K. P. ARNOLDSON. With Introduction 
by the Bishop of DurHam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WAR AS IT IS. By William Carlsen. 


Translated and Edited by P. H. Peckover. With 46 Full-Page Plates after 
famous Painters, illustrating the Horrors of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
half-cloth, 1s, 6d. ; paper, 1s. One of the cheapest books ever published, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


entirely 
Among the F 





post 8vo, 6s, each. 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. post 8vo, 


6s, each. 


By GEORGE GROTE. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans, 10 vols. 


post 8vo, 5s. each; or 10 vols, 8vo, 1203, 
PLATO. 4 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 
ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s. 

MINOR WORKS. 8vo, 14s. 


By HENRY HALLAM. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. post 8vo, 4s. each. 
EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. post 


8vo, 4s. each. 


LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. post 


8vo, 4s, each, 


By Dean MILMAN, D.D. 
HISTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. post 8vo, 4s. each. 
HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 83 vols. post 


8vo, 4s. each. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. post 
By Sir HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S.I. 
ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early His- 


tery of Society. 8vo, 9s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. 


Svo, 9s. 
The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS, 8vo, 9s. 
DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and CUSTOMS. 


8vo, 9s. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. §8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. §8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Hon. J. L. MOTLEY. 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 


Illustrations, 2 vols. post Svo, 12s, 


By Canon ROBERTSON. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 


Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols, post 8vo, 6s. each. 


By Earl STANHOPE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Queen 


Anne to the Peace of Versailles, 1701-83. 9 vols. post 8vo, 5s, each, 


The REBELLION of 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By Dean STANLEY. 
HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH, from Abraham 


to the Christian Era, Portrait and Maps, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SERMONS Preached on Public Occasions. 8vo, 12s. 
HISTORY , of the EASTERN CHURCH. Maps, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORINTHIANS. 
With Notes, 8vo, 18s. 

SINAI and PALESTINE, in connection with their 
History. Maps, 8vo, 123, 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 

LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait, 2 


vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


HISTORY of the SCOTTISH CHURCH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. PERCIVAL’S LIST 


Now ready, super royal 4to, 324 pp., £3 3:, net. 
With 150 Illustrations and 6 Photogravure Plates. 


ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS of TO- 


DAY: Examples of their Work, with some Criticisms and Appreciations. 
By C. G. HARPER, 

The Edition of this Book is limited to 775 copies, of which 250 have been sold 
to America. The Book will under no circumstances be reprinted in any form. 
Twenty-five numbered and signed c»pies only are issued in a special form, the 
illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese paper and ted he binding of 
these copies is in half-morocco, and the price Ten Guineas net. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. crown Svo, 163, with numerous Illustrations, 
including Pen and P noil Drawings by Jane E. Cook. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
ee ANDREA Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


The object of this Book is to reproduce, as far as possible, an accurate picture 
of the old life in the Chateaux along the Valley of the Loire, the most famous 
in the history of France, and the most beautiful examples of her art. While 
the subject-matter is treated with a view to interest the general reader, it has 
been so arranged as to mect the convenience of the traveller. Illustrations and 
portraits are inserted, reproduced from the original paintings; views and 
architectural drawings are given of the buildings. There are also an itinerary 
for the tourist, a map, genealogical tables, lists of pictures, manuscripts, &c., 
and an index in both volumes, which will, it is hoped, save the necessity of 
purchasing the necessary guide-books at present published for each of the 
Cbateaux, and will also add to the utility and interest of th» work as a whole. 


There is also a limited Large-Paper Edition de Luxe of 36 signed and numbered 
copies, with the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese paper and mounted, 
price Five Guineas each net. 


Just ready, royal 8vo. 


RAMBLES ROUND RUGBY. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. 

This Volume, though dealing primarily with Rugby itself, contains an account 
of the numerous places in the neighbourhood possessing historical or antiquarian 
interest, such as Coventry, Ashby St. Legers, Coombe Abbey, Oakham, Stam- 
ford, Dunchurch, Kenilworth, and Leamington. The Chapter on Rugby School 
has been kindly contributed by the Rev. W. H. Payne SmitH. The Book is 
illustrated with 73 fac-simile reproductions of original Drawings by the Author, 
and printed by Messrs, T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh, on specially made 
paper. The copies are handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with gilt top and fore 
edge untrimmed, 

This Edition is strictly limited to 750 copies and the price to 8S bscribers 
hefore publication is 163, net ; after publication the price of any remaining copies 
will be raised to 21s. net. 

There is also an Edition de Luxe of 26 copies only, specially printed on hand-made 
paper with the illustrations printed on Japanese paper, mounted and bound in 
half-morocco by Zaehnsdorf, The price of each of these is Five Guineas net, 
numbered and signed. 

Demy 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


TALES of MYSTERY : 


Mrs. Radcliffe—Lewis—Maturin. Edited by GEoRGE SAINTSBURY. 
Forming a Volume of “ The Pocket Library of English Literature.” 

“‘Mr. George Saintsbury is the editor, and, as nobody living has a purer, wider, 
or better-instructed taste than his in English literature, the series promises good 
things to a lover of books. Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction to the extracts is an 
interesting sketch in criticism, and enables a reader to see at once what is best 
in the stories themselves.”’—Scotsman. 

“If we may judge by the volume of ‘Tales of Mystery’ with which it com- 
mences, Messrs. Percival and Co.’s ‘ Pocket Library of English Literature ’ pro- 
mises to be a series no less dainty than well-selected.’’—Scottish Leader. 

** Mr. Saintsbury’s selections from all three writers are fairly representative ; 
indeed, those from Mrs, Radcliffe and Maturin show a nicety of judgment which 
the most fastidious critic cannot but approve.”—Saturday Review, 


Now ready, demy 16mo, 3:, 61. 


POLITICAL VERSE. 


Edited by Groree SaInTsBuRY. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ The Pocket Library of English Literature.”’ 


Shortly, demy 16mo, 3s, 6d. 
SELECTIONS from DEFOE’S 
Forming a Volume of ** The Pocket Library of English Literature.” 


MINOR NOVELS. Edited by Groree SarntsBury. 


Royal 16mo, 5s. 


LOVE’S LOOKING-GLASS : 


A Volume of Poems. By the Authors of ‘‘ Love in Idleness,” 


Shortly, crown 8vo. 


STUDIES in SECONDARY EDUCA- 


TION. With an Introduction by James Bryce, M.P. 
Published under the Auspices of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education, 
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